

















Here’s how you save money with 
Ihaternationals 


BULK FLOUR DELIVERY 


1. Elimination of container costs 
2 Reduction of flour handling costs 
3. Cleaner bakery at lower cost 


4 Reduction in flour loss 
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talk with your International representative today. 
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~, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWT 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU 


AGAIN in the new crop year just ahead, we will be milling 
l-H fiours from the finest, choicest of hard winter wheats. 
Our experienced wheat buyers, our expert chemists and our 
laboratory technicians who are skilled bakers—all combine 
their efforts to select the grain with just the right baking 
characteristics. The sum of their skills is readily evident in 
l-H top quality. 
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City National’s Foreign Department 
‘Delivers the Goods’ 
Around the World 


The success of your foreign trade nent flour mills for more than 10 
program is so important that you years. He is thoroughly familiar 
can’t afford to work with any but with the view- 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- _ points of the mills 
ness advisors, such as the staff of and buyers, and 
City National’s Foreign Department. he knows the 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge quality of flour 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- required by dif- 
merly export manager for promi- ferent markets. 
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City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1013 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
































Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . . 


ANGELITE—<ake flour 


9 COOKIE KING—cook'e and 
ay GRACK ER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


ft wheat graham 
a NG—10 % sO 
‘ GRAHAM 4 | 
a PASTRY KIN G—!ow viscosity flour 


dough-up flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours - 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a ‘bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours, 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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tZ BAY 
&, STATE 
BECAUSE: 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 

















Bay STATE MILLING Co. Flour mills 6 Awzics, dw. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 


WINONA, MINNESOTA . LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
‘ WINGOLD"’ RYE FLOURS 














“ROCK RIVER” “BLODGETT’S” RYE BUCK WHEAT —— ONE FLOUR 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 














—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 
WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** tours: IRMEN'G: fe bet i cnmblaation of axdllen- 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Ss ag ness and wide tolerance. 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS | | “EBRASKA CONSOL! DATED MILLS re 































Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the 1955 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT « CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR f J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~=—s EE. M. SUMMERS 

















This is actual Bemis multi- 
color printing, done in a 
Bemis plant on Bemis 
Becote* paper . .\»the bright, 
crisp printing your brand 
deserves. 


On the reverse side of this 
sheet is the famous Bemis 
Blue, whith makes your flour 
look whiter . . . and boosts 

your sales. 
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.-- Modern, Efficient 
P lants provide fast, 


dependable service on 
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ARE A CROP” 











You can depend on Hammond to provide attractively 
printed Multi-Wall bags that will display your brands to 
best advantage and made to your exact specifications .. . 
delivered when you need them. 

Our experience and “know how” are always available 
to assist you in solving every packaging problem. “Make 
it a habit to depend on Hammond.” 
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Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas 


Wichita, Kansas 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
: CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 
- Grain Merchants - NEWYORK @ ENID 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 
MINNEAPOLIS > DULUTH 
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Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEOQ 


HUBBARD 


THE HALLMARK OF 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
QUALITY! 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 





Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
































SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 


PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL The Rodney Milling Co. | | @ogeh’s Best” 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: oral Storage S50 Ta 





HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
LIBERTY —Short Spring Patent 6“ os SUPERIOR 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent Heart of America QUALITY 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent FLOUR 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear to Make All Baked Things 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS CHICAGO OFFICE Better 

RYE—White i Medium b Dark Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


























: BOSTON OFFICE: Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO, ®UFP322 | | ssa aing Comoran Uscae Nebra 








FLOUR IS KING 





When it comes to baking value, 
POLAR BEAR has always been 
one of the market’s “best buys” 
for any baker. That’s because 
POLAR BEAR responds so 
readily to good baking skill. 









FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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An Analysis of New Processes 
In Baked Foods Fermentation 


Since the announcement last year 
of the development of the stable fer- 
ment process there has been a con- 
siderable amount of interest shown in 
the liquid ferment process or brew 
process of making breads and baked 
foods. 

While all due credit should be 
given to the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute for stimulating this particu- 
lar method in the industry, it should 
be made clear that a lot of work 
was done several years ago. As a 
matter of fact, one of the large bak- 
ery cooperatives has had service men 
working on the ferment method of 
making bread for at least the past 
three years. Also, I am sure that 
many of you old timers are quite fa- 
miliar with the “batter” type sponges 
which were nothing more. than 
liquid sponges with a small amount of 
flour in them for a carrier. 

These were primarily used, of 
course, to produce bread in a hurry, 
feeling it was better to use the short- 
time sponge than to run a short-time 
fast straight dough because it gave a 
better tasting and keeping quality 
loaf of bread. 

Since the brew method has reached 
some prominence in the industry— 
at least from an interest standpoint, 
there has been considerable diver- 
gence of opinion as to the proper 
method and procedure to use to pro- 
duce the best quality baked foods. 

To my knowledge, there are pres- 
ently employed three methods of 
brew fermentation—the one advocat- 
ed by the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute in which quantities of non-fat 
dry milk solids are used in the brew. 

We have found that we can pro- 
duce just as good bread made with 
a liquid ferment with lesser quanti- 
ties of milk in the brew—and while 
the liquid ferments using milk re- 
quire higher temperatures, the 
amount of time required to ferment 
the brew does correspond, in most 
cases, to the other methods. We have 
found that it is not necessary to go 
much over 90° temperature in the 
brew made with milk and, as far as 
we have been able to ascertain, after 
approximately 2% hours of fermenta- 
tion, the brew can be used in the 
baking of bread or other bakery prod- 
ucts with satisfactory results. 

As a matter of fact, we are unable 
to see a great deal of difference be- 
tween the brew taken at a 2% hour 
time than the brew that was kept for 
a period of 10 to 12 hours. It is my 
own opinion that brew should not be 
kept for too long a period of time. I 
believe the fresher the brew, the bet- 
ter the product will be that is made 
from it, and while it can be held at 
cooler temperatures, say in the neigh- 
borhood of 45 to 47° for several hours, 
I think that there is a deteriorating 
effect on the brew that takes place. 

It may not be apparent on bakery 
merchandise that is strictly fresh, 
but it does seem to show up after a 
period of 48 hours or longer periods 
of shelf life. I believe also that a 
milk brew creates a greater problem 
to the baker in sanitation since milk 
itself is a very good media for grow- 
ing bacteria, and while all installa- 
tions, regardless of what type of brew 
is used, should be on the so-called 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Mapes, Anheuser- 


Busch, Inc., New York, has done consider- 
able research with the various types of brew 
ferments. The article above served as the 
basis for several discussions before baking 
industry conventions and bakery production 


club meetings in the past few months 


By Jones E. Mapes 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


dairy sanitation standard, it has been 
found that equipment used in which 
no milk is used in the brew is much 
easier to maintain, from a sanitation 
standpoint. I understand that some 
installations are now set up where 
they are maintained at dairy sanita- 
tion standards by merely flushing 
with a proper bactericide for a given 
length of time which does destroy 
the bacteria and is then flushed with 
clean water to keep it in a clean con- 
dition. 

It is necessary in this type of oper- 
tion to arrange for cooling of the 
brew so that proper temperature can 
be obtained on the dough. We believe 
that cooling the brew to about 60° 
is sufficient to give the average jack- 
eted mixer control over the dough 
temperature. So much for the milk 
brew method. 


Another Brew Method 

Another method now being em- 
ployed is the single batch liquid fer- 
ment. While it is claimed that it has 
decided advantages over the milk 
brew, I am inclined to pass it along 
for what it is worth and let the 
baker decide which he wants to run. 
This particular method does not lend 
itself for any great length of storage 
time of the brew, and while the brew 
can be stabilized, it cannot be stabil- 
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e BURLAP 
e MULTIWALL BAGS 


PERCY KENT BAG CO. INC 


ized over a sufficient length of time 
to make it cover a full day’s make-up 
or even a greater part of the day’s 
make-up. 

I believe it will make its best mer- 
chandise if used within 30 to 45 min- 
utes after it reaches its properly fer- 
mented stage. In other words, it 
could handle possibly two or three 
days out of one brew—certainly not 
much more time should be given to 
this particular type of brew. Its char- 
acteristics are quite similar to a milk 
brew with the exception that it does 
contain a fairly high acid content 








+». means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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in the brew which does go back to 
the normal bread pH when mixed 
into a dough. Advocates of this meth- 
od also claim superior eating quali- 
ties as well as better make-up char- 
acteristics. However, again, you will 
have to be the judge of this, and I 
must reiterate that I believe any one 
experimenting with the brew method 
will have to custom-make a brew to 
settle his own ideas on a particular 
loaf of bread or bakery merchandise 
he wants to make. 

Again, this dough must be devel- 
oped thoroughly in the mixer and it 
is well that the brew be cooled down 
some so that the mixer can handle 
the dough to give proper temperature. 
The dough should be developed ap- 
proximately 5 minutes after clean-up 
stage and should come out at 82° 
and then given 30 minutes floor time. 

(Continued on page 36) 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 






















GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ; 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § 


MILLS AT SPOKANE 


Centenmial rourinc mus co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


WENATCHEE 





NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S:> MOST “MODERN 


RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conducy our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


GRAIN COR 





PORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 

STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 













L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 
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; “Sandwich 
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RELY ON 
CREAM LOAF 


for that quality, uniformity 
and performance that 

gets you your share of the 
90,000,000 sandwiches 
that America eats every day. 
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Northwest 
Wheat Crop 
Called Good 


Receipts Increase 
In Minneapolis; 
Boxcars Short 


MINNEAPOLIS — Harvesting is 
nearing completion in the northern- 
most sections of the spring wheat 
belt, and while adverse factors have 
slowed down demand for wheat at 
Minneapolis, nevertheless receipts on 
Aug. 15 were 1,022 cars compared 
with 812 on Aug. 8. 

The F. H. Peavey & Co. crop re- 
port states that the Red River Val- 
ley harvest is 75% complete and in 
northern North Dakota the crop is 
40-60% harvested. In other sections 
of the Dakotas and Minnesota the 
small grain harvest is complete. The 
Amber Milling Division reports that 
the durum wheat harvest in Mon- 
tana will be finished in another week 
or 10 days, except for certain sections 
of the state. The durum quality is 
very good, superior to the crops of 
the past few years, the Amber report 
read, 

The strike at Buffalo has slowed 
down demand for wheat at Minne- 
apolis and considerable pressure was 
felt on cash wheat premiums. Spring 
locals lost 4¢ while diversion point 
lost 5¢ on 13% protein, 8¢ on 14% 
and 10¢ on 15 and 16%. Montana 
winter locals lost 2¢ from 12% pro- 
tein up and 2@11¢ on diversion point. 
Local Minnesota-South Dakota went 
unchanged as diversion point dropped 
3@4¢. The Minneapolis September 
contract lost 2%4¢. 

The continued boxcar’ shortage 
hampered movement of the crop. 

Yields and quality of spring wheat 
generally were mostly good and some 
fields yielded excellent quality. The 
Occident Elevator report said that 
average yields on spring wheat in the 
Valley City-Bismarck, N.D., area 

(Cont 


nued on page 30) 
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USDA Announces Plan to Discount 23 
“Undesirable” Varieties of Wheat 


20c Bu. Discount 
Will Apply to Only 
Small Part of Crop 


WASHINGTON—Without any big 
fanfare, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture announced Aug. 12 a dis- 
count of 20¢ bu. in 1956 price-sup- 
port rates for 23 wheat varieties 
which it has designated as undesir- 
able because of inferior milling or 
baking qualities. 

The announcement, which USDA 
said is being made in advance of 
planting time for 1956-crop winter 
wheat to give producers ample no- 
tice of the new support provisions, 
continues as follows: 

The discount is limited to specific 
varieties in specific states. The 23 
varieties are from the five major 
classes of wheat produced in the 
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U.S. and 21 states are involved. The 
20¢ bu. discount is designed to dis- 
courage planting of these varieties. 
While these varieties are planted to 
meet specific production problems 
such as drouth or rust resistance, 
(Continued on page 30) 





FMA Names 3 New Directors, 
Henry Cate Board Chairman 


KANSAS CITY—Henry H. Cate of 
Kansas City, Charles A. Sammons of 
Dallas, and K. K. Smith of Fort 
Worth were elected directors of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., at a 
special meeting of the board in Kan- 
sas City Aug. 11. Mr. Cate was also 
elected chairman of the board. 

In announcing the election of the 
new board members, Michael F. Mul- 
roy, president of the milling firm, 
said that the board had been in- 
creased from seven members to nine 
and that one former director, Jenkins 
Garrett, Fort Worth attorney, had 
resigned. 

Management of the company re- 
mains unchanged, with Michael F. 
Mulroy continuing as president of 
the company and other officers un- 
altered. At the meeting Aug. 11, 
James R. Mulroy was elected comp- 


troller of the company, in addition to 
his previous duties as executive vice 
president. 

The new directors represent the 
interests of stockholders who ac- 
quired a majority control of the mill- 
ing firm through a large stock pur- 
chase completed Aug. 5. Approxi- 
mately 65% of the 529,000 shares of 
common and preferred stock of the 
company is now owned by the in- 
vesting group and directing execu- 
tives of the corporation. 

Mr. Cate has been a large stock- 
holder in Flour Mills of America 
since 1946 and was president of the 
company from 1946 to 1953. He has 
been operating as an independent oil 
producer in the past two years. Mr. 
Cate has served in a number of in- 
dustry and association activities and 

(Continued on page 27) 





Elevator Strike Closes Buffalo Mills 


BUFFALO—Operation of Buffalo’s 
vast grain and flour milling industry 
was virtually halted Aug. 15 as Local 
1286, AFL, grain elevator employees, 
and Local 109, AFL, grain shovelers, 
began a strike against commercial 
elevators and a grain handling cor- 
poration. Pickets were stationed at 
plants the morning of Aug. 15. Some 
15,000 workers are affected. 

All but two commercial elevators 
are completely shut down with pick- 
ets at plant entrances and other 
workers refusing to cross the lines. 

The Standard Milling Co., whose 
plant and elevator are in separate 
localities in Buffalo, was not immedi- 
ately affected by the strike. A com- 
pany spokesman said there is enough 
grain on hand to operate a day or 
two. The George Urban Milling Co., 
which does not have an elevator but 
buys its grain by rail and boat, was 
also not affected. A company spokes- 
man said they will operate as long 
as they have any grain. A storm 
power failure left them with some 
grain, enough to last a couple of 
weeks. 

Although the plants have been 
down only a short time, and there 


is no way of knowing how long they 
will be down, a milling company 
spokesman said he had no doubt 
that flour customers would be taken 
care of one way or another. “We 
aren’t going to let our customers 
shut down,” he said. 

A grain company official said that 
undoubtedly no boat shipments of 
grain would be made to Buffalo until 
the strike is settled. He said it was 
too early to determine the effect 
the strike would have on the grain 
trade. 

Last-ditch talks to avert the strike 
against the 12 commercial grain ele- 
vators were broken off at 6:25 p.m., 
Aug. 14. The AFL-management con- 


tract expired at midnight, Aug. 14. 

Negotiations Aug. 15 failed to re- 
solve the strikes. Representatives of 
Local 1286 met with grain elevator 
management representatives at the 
Corn Exchange Bldg. in the after- 
aoon. Clarence Lamotte, federal me- 
diator, said both sides stood firm on 
proposals. Previously 11th hour nego- 
tiations had been unsuccessful. An- 
other session was slated for the after- 
noon of Aug. 16. 

Local 1286 reportedly seeks a 15¢ 
hourly wage hike. The elevators had 
offered 8¢. 

After the four-hour session Aug. 14, 
Owen J. Kavanaugh, union president, 

(Continued on page 23) 





SPRING FLOUR INTEREST SPURTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe long-anticipated heavy bookings of spring wheat 
flour appeared to be developing Aug. 16. Following an 11¢ sack price decline 
on standard grades of bakery flour and a 21¢ reduction in high gluten prices, 
buyers were reported to be showing keen interest and apparently about to 


take hold of sizeable commitments. 


The market was off sharply Aug. 15, following some big declines the 
previous week, and on the morning of Aug. 16 a stronger tone was evident. 
The price reductions put flour quotations below the levels previously listed 


for new crop delivery. 


Administrative 
Problems Seen 


In Enforcement 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—After failing to 
get specific approval on his recom- 
mendation that Congress direct the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
impose loan discounts on certain 
classes of wheat allegedly of un- 
desirable qualities, Secretary Benson 
took the bit in his teeth last week 
and announced a discount of 20¢ bu. 
from basic loan rates for 23 varieties 
of wheat allegedly of less desirable 
qualities. Involved in the proposed 
discount are approximately 31 million 
bushels of wheat, using the 1954 acre- 
age use as a pattern of measurement. 

Under the Farm Law, when dis- 
counts are ordered on certain varieties 
of wheat, other varieties must obtain 
a premium so that the national aver- 
age of price support for the entire 
crop will fulfill the price support for- 
mula for the level of parity support 
required nationally. However, since 
the quantity of wheat which might be 
subject to a discount is so small, 
the premiums for the vast majority 
of the crop will be insignificant. 

The discount announcement may be 
discerned as little more than some 
skillfully devised publicity to scare 
farmers out of growing these less de- 
sirable varieties next year. The ad- 
ministrative problem is one of no 
small consequence, however. 

According to USDA officials, they 
contemplate administering the dis- 
count program in this manner: At 
time of harvest a farmer can deliver 
his wheat for loan purposes to a 
country station and obtain from the 
warehouseman a certificate showing 
the deposit of so many bushels. The 
farmer then will take this certificate 
to his county committee where he 
will be required to certify the va- 
riety of seed from which this wheat 
was produced. If his seed comes with- 
in the 23 varieties alleged to be less 
desirable, his loan will be subject to 
a 20¢ bu. discount. 

So far, so good, but at this point 
the problem passes back to the coun- 
try warehouseman. Will this program 
mean that he will be required to spe- 
cial bin the less desirable varieties of 
wheet delivered to him and if so, will 
he know at the time the wheat is 
delivered to him that the farmer in- 
tends to apply for a government 
loan? Or may he commingle all 
wheat at time of receipt according to 
his usual practices? 

Another angle will be the stubborn 
farmer who declines to go along with 
government interference in his own 
selected farming practices and de- 
cides to grow an allegedly less desir- 
able variety and sells at harvest his 
wheat to the country elevator man 
who in turn commingles that less de- 
sirable variety with all other grains 
received and ultimately in turning 
over wheat against loan default cer- 
tificates will deliver the Chiefkans, 
Kawvales and Rexes to Commodity 
Credit Corp. in the commingled mass. 

Administrative Difficulties 

No one challenges the ideals of the 
USDA action—to discourage produc- 
tion of wheat purely on the basis 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Big Crop Yields to Make Impact on 
Surpluses, Price Props, Feed Supplies 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Implications of 
record-breaking grain and oilseed 
crops as contained in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s crop report 
estimate give rise to speculation con- 
cerning additions to existing sur- 
pluses. 

Even though there are some indica- 
tions that the Aug. 1 crop report 
has failed to reflect some severe re- 
ductions in yields in drouth-hit areas 
of the western part of the Great 
Plains states, it seems clear that the 
outturn this year for the major crops 
is going to be better than a year ago 
and add to the existing surpluses 
despite larger numbers of grain con- 
suming animal units. 

With the Aug. 1 crop estimate as 
a base, it may be pertinent to cast 
a weather eye on the future—as far 
ahead as Oct. 1, 1956—with special 
attention to the situation in corn. 

Liberal estimates now indicate that 
with an indicated new crop of 3.4 
billion bushels plus a carryover of 
900 million bushels this year, the na- 
tion will enter the new feed grain 


year on Oct. 1, 1955, with a potential 
corn supply of approximately 4.3 bil- 
lion bushels. At the same time the 
government faces increasingly larger 
supplies of the competitive feed 
grains of oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghums whose production has been 
stimulated through acreage controls 
on cotton and wheat and despite re- 
ductions in the levels of price sup- 
port. 
Oats Use Due to Be Up 

With oat prices at about 50¢ bu. 
to the producer, it is expected in some 
quarters of USDA that oats will be 
fed heavily to animals at the farm 
level, cutting into the consumpton 
of corn in many instances and pos- 
sibly reducing the farm use of oil- 
seed supplements and slowing up the 
farm demand for manufactured feeds. 

It is perhaps these conditions which 
caused top officials to comment that 
corn will sell this winter at $1 bu. 

However, many feed industry ex- 
perts within the government are not 
quite willing to admit that the farm- 
ers will halt the beneficial and ef- 
ficient feeding practices which have 
been stimulated and developed by the 
feed industry merely because they 





USDA Estimates Wheat Crop 
50 Million Bushels Larger 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Aug. 1 crop 
report last week added a lot of weight 
to the bearish outlook for grain 
prices. 

Here, in brief, is the situation: 

Over-ali crop outlook: Despite some 
recent crop reverses, latest appraisals 
point to total crop production match-~- 
ing the previous 1948 record. July 
heat and drouth hit large areas and 
reduced the outcome of corn and 
other late crops, but these losses don’t 
offset substantial gains made else- 
where, 

The supply of feed grains for the 
1955-56 feeding year will reach a new 
high, resulting from near record 
crops of corn and barley and record 
crops of oats and grain sorghums. 
The new crops will add to the record 
earryover of feed grains. Hay ton- 
nage on Aug. 1 still looked big, and 
initial estimates indicated a soybean 
crop a fifth above the previous rec- 
ord. 

Wheat: Production of all wheat is 
estimated at 911 million Dushels, up 
more than 50 million from July 1 
prospects. This would be 6% smaller 
than the 1954 crop. The final winter 
wheat outturn of 689 million bushels 
was above earlier expectations.. 

The current estimate for winter 
wheat is 26 million bushels larger 
than the July estimate. Prospective 
production of spring wheat increased 
24 million bushels during July, with 
a crop of 222 million bushels indi- 
cated. This would be 24% larger than 
the 1954 production but 23% smaller 
than average. 

Production of durum wheat in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas is estimated 
at 143 million bushels, nearly 8% 
more than the July 1 forecast and 
2.5 times the size of last year’s crop. 
Rust damage is severe in some areas, 
but prospects are that the loss will 


be local rather than general. The esti- 
mate does not include durum being 
grown in Montana. USDA says that 
acreage there may be as large as 
250,000, which could result in a crop 
of 5% to 5% million bushels. 

Corn: The second largest crop, now 
estimated at 3.5 billion bushels is now 
indicated. The expected yield of 43.1 
bu. per acre is a new record. July 
heat cut prospects in dry areas, but 
further gains were indicated in other 
areas. 

Oats: An all-time high of 1,625 
million bushels is indicated, up 8% 
from last year, with the bulk of the 
crop harvested and quality and test 
weights generally good. 

Soybeans: The first 400-million- 
bushel crop is in prospect. In fact, 
Aug. 1 indications pointed to a crop 
of 420 million bushels, up 23% from 
last year’s record of 343 million. 


Barley: A 391-million-bushel crop, 
second largest of record, is indicated. 
This is 6% more than last year. 

Sorghum grain: The record crop, 
266 million bushels, is almost one 
third larger than in 1954. The big 
increase results from more acreage 
and high prospective yields per acre. 

Flaxseed: A crop of 43.7 million 
bushels, 5% more than in 1954 and 
third largest of record, is estimated. 


Crop Production, Aug. 1, 1955 


Production (in thousands) 
-— Indicated, 


July1, Aug.1 

Crop: 1954 1955 1955 
Corn, all, bu. .. 2,964,639 3,449,667 3,477,711 
Wheat, all, bu. . 969,781 860,331 910,958 
Winter, bu. .. 790,737 663,043 689,403 
All spring, bu. 179,044 197,288 221,555 

Durum, bu 5,557 13,269 14,293 

Oth, sprg., bu 173,487 184,019 207,262 

3 eee 1,499,579 1,513,498 1,625,264 
Barley, bu 370,126 384,397 391,152 
Rye, BE. ...0ee 23,688 27,245 28,448 

a , bu 41,534 43,396 43,752 
Sorghum 

grain, bu. 304,087 .. ..cccee 265,945 
Hay, all, ton 104,380 109,184 109,101 
Soybeans for 

beans, bu. ... 342,796 ...... 420,043 





will have a lot of low priced feed 
grains on their farms. 

If crop conditions materialize as 
estimated and the worst of forecasts 
are attained it can mean that the 
feed industry will face through the 
1955-56 crop year a period of sharp 
and difficult competition with mar- 
gins reduced to maintain volume. 


Corn Holds Key 

The corn outlook will be a key 
to the entire farm outlook in 1956. 
USDA forecasters now foresee a fur- 
ther reduction in corn acreage in the 
Corn Belt and a reduced loan level 
for support and probably a smaller 
level of compliance by farmers with 
corn acreage allotments. These fore- 
casts are based on an estimated car- 
ryover of corn on Oct. 1, 1956, of 
approximately 1.5 billion bushels. 

To the credit of policy-makers at 
USDA, they are not backing away 
from their policies, nor at the same 
time are they dismissing the mag- 
nitude of the tasks ahead. They see 
the high price support program as 
having already been discredited in 
the eyes of thoughtful farmers and 
believe that their policies, painful as 
they appear at the outset, are the 
only way that the farm economy may 
be freed of the shackles of govern- 
mental control. They see only in dras- 
tic remedies the correction of the 
farm surplus problem. 

USDA Thinking Restated 

Perhaps indicative of the firmly- 
held faith in the present administra- 
tion’s farm policy despite the rough 
road ahead is the analysis given to 
the farm outlook by a top USDA eco- 
nomic advisor, Don Paarlburg, speak- 
ing before the Worcester (Mass.) 
County Farmers field day at West 
Milbury, Mass., last week. 

Brushing aside the spook of a farm 
depression, Mr. Paarlburg attacked 
the statistical data which shows farm 
per capita income as lagging behind 
per capita income of non-farmers. 

Mr. Paarlburg noted that 88% of 
farm income is produced by two mil- 
lion farmers on what are known as 
commercial farms. The other 3% 
million farmers produce only 12% 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Erwin E. Kelm 


Erwin E. Kelm Named 
Director of Cargill, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS — John G. Peter- 
son, chairman of the Board of Car- 
gill, Inc., has announced the election 
of Erwin E. Kelm to the board of 


directors. 
Mr. Kelm’s association with Car- 
gill dates from July, 1933, immedi- 


ately following his graduation from 
the University of Minnesota. Over 
the ensuing years he has been ac- 
tive in the company’s grain division, 
and in 1946 was named division vice 
president. In June, 1954, he was elect- 
ed vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, his present position. 

Mr. Kelm’s election to the director- 
ship of Cargill fills the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the resignation of H. I. 
MeMillan. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





Plan Joint Meeting 


INDIANAPOLIS—tThe Ohio Valley 
District of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and the Cincinnati Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists plan a joint meet- 
ing at the Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Oct. 14-15. 

Program plans and further infor- 
mation will be announced later. A. D. 
Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., Indianapolis, 
is secretary of the AOM group. 





Lack of Millfeed. Market in 
Venezuela Kills Mill Plan 


CARACAS—Plans for building a 
flour mill in Venezuela have failed 
to jell. As matters stand at present 
there is little likelihood of imported 
flour having to meet the competition 
of locally milled supplies for some 
time to come. 

The Venezuelan government has 
made it known that it would welcome 
the erection of a mill by private in- 
dustry, in line with its program of 
encouraging diversified industry, but 
so far it has shown no interest in 
participating financially in such a 
venture. 

During the past three years or so, 
many foreign private _ interests, 
among them Italians, Argentinians, 
Portuguese, Japanese, Swedish and 
various Americans, have looked into 
the possibilities. In some instances 
they have made announcements in 
the newspapers that they were con- 


sidering the establishment of a flour 
mill in Venezuela. No action has 
ever resulted. 

The principal reason for the hold- 
back is that no one has been able to 
figure out how flour can be milled 
locally from imported wheat on a 
profitable basis without developing 
a suitable outlet at a profitable price 
for the millfeed. One of the largest 
local manufacturers of animal feed- 
stuffs, with a large plant at Valencia, 
is reported to have offered a pur- 
chase price for the by-product to an 
American group, which was consider- 
ing a flour mill at Puerto Cabello, 
which would not even cover the cost 
of transportation from the mill site 
to the plant in Valencia. 

An observer comments: “No one 
sees any possible change in this 
feature of the local flour milling sit- 
uation in the foreseeable future.” 
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Price Protection 
Policy Provided 


By International 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new price pro- 
tection policy for jobbers, whole- 
salers and chains on small package 
sizes of Robin Hood Flour has been 
announced by John Tatam, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the In- 
ternational Milling Co. 

The new policy will apply to the 2, 
5, and 10 lb. sizes of Robin Hood 
Flour and International’s other ad- 
vertised family flour brands in ware- 
house positions and in transit on the 
day of decline. 

Unlike other leading flour mills, 
Robin Hood will continue its present 
policy of booking all sizes of family 
flour including 2’s, 5’s and 10’s, there- 
by providing protection against price 
increases within contract periods as 
well 

“Our program is designed to pro- 
vide maximum price protection to our 
distributors,” Mr. Tatam stated. “By 
booking all 


sizes, they can protect 
themselves against price increases 
on all sizes without loading ware- 


houses with inventories on which 
payment must be made in 10 days to 
secure discounts. At the same time 
they can maintain adequate inven- 
tories of case goods to meet varying 
consumer requirements without risk- 
ing losses from a market decline.” 
“This policy,” Mr. Tatam contin- 
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ued, “provides four profit-making 
opportunities to our distributors: 

“(1) They can book all sizes, in- 
cluding small packages, at any time; 
(2) they can order out any size or 
assortment of sizes against any book- 
ing at any time; (3) they can earn 
1% cash discount by paying within 
10 days of date of invoice; (4) and 
now they get protection against 
price declines on small package in- 
ventories.” 


BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


St. Louis Milling 
Club Stages Outing 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Milling 
& Grain Club held its annual mid- 
summer outing August 9, at Norwood 
Hills Country Club with 195 members 
and guests, including 40 from out- 
of-town, in attendance. 

The afternoon was devoted to a 
golf tournament in which 48 golfers 
participated. 

E. B. Scanlon, Elam Grain Co., 
president of the club, presided at 
the program following dinner. 

Winners of the golf tournament 
were Don Sloan of Pittsfield, IIL, 
Claude L. Douthett and Joseph C. 
Wise of St. Louis. Attendance prizes 
were also awarded. 

It was announced that the club 
would hold its final golf outing of 
the season at Glen Echo Country 
Club early in October, and its annual 
dinner dance Nov. 26, at the Chase 
Hotel. 











USDA Changes Mind on Sale 
Of Soybeans for Export 


WASHINGTON — A reversal of 
policy by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture concerning the sales of 
soybeans in Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks, reminiscent of some of the 
stumbles and fumbles of previous 
administrations at USDA, came this 
week when USDA said it did not 
mean what it said in a week old 
press release that it would sell soy- 
beans only to exporters after Aug. 
15, 1955. 

Now USDA says in effect, and 
probably with finality, that it will 
continue to sell its available stocks 
of soybeans, obtained under loan de- 
faults, to exporters on a bid basis 
starting Aug. 15, 1955, and also to 
domestic buyers for crushing pur- 
poses at the loan price for the county 
where grown plus 4¢, or the market, 
whichever is the higher. 

That latter price, indicated on a 
national average basis and for the 
states of Iowa and Minnesota where 
most of CCC beans were produced, is 
estimated to be about $2.24 bu. 

Prior to the back-tracking on the 
export sales announcement of last 
week, CSS officials said they did not 
expect that exporters would pay 
more than the minimum sales price 
for beans—set by CSS at approxi- 
mately $2.04 bu. on a national av- 
erage basis. These CSS officials de- 
clined to say prior to this new policy 
announcement at what level they 
would accept exporters’ bids. 


¥ ¥ 


Soybeans for Export 
Offered at Chicago 


CHICAGO — The Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service office here this 
week announced an offering on a bid 
and acceptance basis of 3 million 


bushels of soybeans for export sale, 
subject to prior domestic sale. Most 
of the beans are in warehouses in 
Iowa, but some are in Minnesota 
and in terminal storage at Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

Bids will be considered. basis U.S. 
grade No. 1 soybeans, f.o.b. New 
Orleans, Mobile and Baltimore with 
discounts of %¢ bu. per lb. for 
weights under 54 lb., and 2%¢ bu. 
for each %% of moisture over 13%. 
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Related Problems Complicate 
E. L. Baughmann’s Probe 
Into PL-480 Operations 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — As Ernest L. 
Baughmann, assistant vice president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, took over the job of examining 
the operations of Public Law 480 
here last week he arrived at a time 
when export stimulus money is liter- 
ally running out of the coffers and 
all over the ground. 

Here is the tentative line-up of the 
approximate incentive funds which 
Congress has provided for the promo- 
tion of sales of US. agricultural 
commodities for the current fiscal 
year: 

Under PL-480 there is available 
about $1.15 billion for which Com- 
modity Credit Corp. will be reim- 
bursed for sales to foreign nations 
for soft local currencies in most in- 
stances, however, the so-called soft 
local currencies are anything but 
soft—a point which will be developed 
later. 

International Cooperation Admin- 
istration has available in its present 
budget another $300 million for sales 
on about the same general terms as 
those of PL-480 although it is be- 
lieved that ICA last year completed 
sales of better than $400 million on 
stiffer monetary arrangements than 
those completed by USDA _ under 
PL-480. 

Next there is an authorization of 
$100 million in Public Law 161, the 
Defense Housing Act, through which 
the U.S. Department of Defense may 
contract for the erection of housing 
for its military personnel in foreign 
nations and pay contracts in the 
form of U.S. agricultural surpluses. 
CCC would, as under PL-480, be re- 
imbursed by the defense department 
in dollars. 

Then there still remains the unex- 
pended portion of the $300 million 
appropriated last year to the Presi- 








HONORED AT DINNER—Ron Kennedy, whose official association with the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange ended Aug. 1, was guest of honor at an invi- 
tational dinner Aug. 5 at the Minikahda Club, Minneapolis. More than 100 
friends of Mr. Kennedy attended the dinner, at which the above photo, show- 
ing the honored guest standing, was taken. A gift of money was given to 
him. With the Minneapolis Grain Exchange since 1950, first as secretary and 
recently as executive vice president, Mr. Kennedy will leave Sept. 1 for New 
York where he will become executive director of the American Heritage 


Foundation. 








dent’s fund for emergency relief pur- 
poses. 

These items add up to more than 
$1.5 billion, augmented of course by 
the subsidized wheat sold under the 
provisions of the International Wheat 
Agreement and such subsidized sales 
as may occur under the provisions 
of USDA regulations GR-261 and 
GR-262. 

Generous Congress 

Congress has been generous in its 
frantic effort to save the shrinking 
repute of the rigid high price support 
programs. These subsidies and give- 
aways do not reflect any great desire 
to aid starving foreign populations 
but rather they reflect an attempt to 
cause U.S. agricultural surpluses to 
vanish, so that at some late date the 
rigid high price support farm bloc 
can go before the nation and elaim 
that surpluses have been healthy 
since they have been used in foreign 
nations to assist our foreign policies 
and maintain international stabiliza- 
tion. 

But in so doing the rigid price sup- 
Port advocates will be overlooking the 
current situation where they have 
literally horsewhipped U.S. State De- 
partment officials before congres- 
sional committees, charging that the 
state department has intervened to 
halt or impede PL-480 negotiations, 
contending that some of these deals 
threatened to disrupt international 
relations with such friendly countries 
as Canada and Australia since sales 
terms under PL-480 might take away 
from such friendly nations export 
markets which PL-480 sales would 
displace. 

A detached view of these PL-480 
sales may be found in a recent quo- 
tation from a comment from the In- 
ternational Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers which describes 
PL-480 deals in these words: “Under 
its Public Law 480 U.S. has given 
away $100 million worth of agricul- 
tural surpluses as of June 30.” From 
those words it may be ascertained 
that the give-away opinion of PL-480 
is not limited to official quarters or 
to trade observers here. 

All these factors indicate the mag- 
nitude of the problem Mr. Baughmann 
undertakes in his study of the opera- 
tions of PL-480. 


Little Faith in PL-480 

Within official circles, except per- 
haps for the immediate Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service staff operating 
PL-480, there is little faith in it as 
an economic tool of great utility. In 
fact, to the contrary, all through gov- 
ernment connected with the export 
surplus problem there is a virtual 
unanimous belief that PL-480 sales 
have generally displaced sales which 
otherwise would have been made for 
dollars. 

One official describes the PL-480 
operation as one which has displaced 
dollar sales to the extent of 75% of 
the PL-480 deals; 20% of these 
PL-480 deals may reflect export busi- 
ness which displaced sales from other 
exporting nations, and 5% of the 
total represents that small amount 
of business from small nations which 
just did not have the wherewithal to 
buy anywhere in the world. 

The great fault charged to PL-480 
and the other export incentives, is 

(Continued on page 29) 
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New Era Makes 
Personnel Changes 


ARKANSAS CITY—Three veteran 
members of the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, will retire under the 
company’s pension plan Sept. 1, it 
was announced last week. At the 
same time, the New Era company re- 
ported a number of promotions and 
new assignments, 

Roy E. Hughes, corporate secretary 
and a director, J. E. Ogren, manager 
of the grain department, and Ode 
Mauk, plant superintendent, will re- 
tire, 

Directors of the company elected 
A. James Sowden, vice president and 
general manager of the company. He 
will take over the managerial func- 
tions formerly carried on by the com- 
pany's president, Ralph C. Sowden. 

Howard F, Feldmann was named 
vice president and director of sales. 
Since 1945, he has been southeastern 
sales manager, with offices at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

kK. E. Linnenkohl was elected a di- 
rector and treasurer of the company. 
P. W. Allee was named corporation 
secretary and he will continue as 
traffic director. Leslie Longshore con- 
tinues as director of products control. 

Roy H. Hughes, son of Roy E. 
Hughes, will succeed Mr. Mauk as 
plant superintendent. Robert Whit- 
ney was appointed assistant sales 
manager and will handle sales of com- 
pany’s by-products as well as super- 
intendent of handling orders at the 
plant. Clinton M. Budd was named 
chief accountant and will succeed 
to many of the former duties of Mr. 
Linnenkohl. 

Optimism Expressed 

In announcing the changes, direc- 
tors of the New Era firm expressed 
optimism for the future of the com- 
pany and pointed out that the promo- 
tions are another important mile- 
stone in its 56-year history, represent- 
ing the third generation in company 
management. 

A. James Sowden, son of president 
Ralph C. Sowden, has been asso- 
ciated with the New Era company 
since his graduation from North- 
western University in 1936. He be- 
came sales manager some years lat- 
er and was elected vice president in 
1948 and later also treasurer. 

Mr. Feldmann joined New Era in 
1929 and he will reestablish his resi- 
dence in Arkansas City after an ab- 
sence of nearly 26 years. Since 1945 
he has been manager of the south- 
eastern office in Lexington. He is sec- 
retary of the executive committee 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Lexington Y¥.MLC.A. He 
has long been active in help to the 
underprivileged through the Laymen’s 
Committee of the Eastern Star Hos- 
pital in Lexington and active in 
Episcopal church work. 

Mr. Linnenkohl joined the com- 
pany in 1926. He has taken an active 
part in community and trade asso- 
ciation activities, having been a 
charter member of the Flour Mill 
Accountants Assn., serving as secre- 
tary-treasurer and president. He was 
secretary - treasurer of the Kansas 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
1934-35. He served as a member of 
the advisory board of Phillips Uni- 
versity, Enid, Okla. 

Mr. Allee joined New Era in 1931 
as traffic manager. He served twice 
as president of the local board of 
education. He also is a past secretary- 
treasurer of the Kansas Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce and has received 
the local annual Junior Chamber of 
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A, James Sowden 


Commerce distinguished 
award. 

Mr. Longshore, a veteran of 30 
years’ service, has just finished a 
term as chairman of the Pioneer Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 

Roy E. Hughes, retiring secretary, 
joined the company in 1917. While 
serving New Era for many years as 
traffic manager, he was among those 
first to qualify as a registered prac- 
titioner before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Ogren came 
with the company in 1918. He was 
president of the Kansas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. from 1939 to 1941. 
Mr. Mauk also came with the com- 
pany in 1918 and received much of 
his early training in the production 
department from the late N. Sowden, 
who was vice president in charge of 
production until his death in 1933. 
For many of his later years with the 
company, Mr. Mauk carried responsi- 
bility for its entire production, to- 
gether with the care of its physical 
properties. 


service 
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Milling Qualities of Nebraska 
Wheat Better than Year Ago 


LINCOLN, NEB. — Milling and 
baking qualities of the 1955 Nebraska 
wheat crop are considerably improved 
over last year’s crop which suffered 
from hot, dry weather, the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn. said last 
week. Mixing time of the flour pro- 
duced from wheat grown in most 
areas of the state is improved along 
with the quality of bread, and ash 
content is lower in most cases than 
a year ago, the report stated. 

Results of the association’s 1955 
Nebraska Wheat Variety Estimate 
shows that for the state as a whole, 
strong gluten varieties predominate 
with 57.5% of the winter wheat 
acreage. 

A total of 40.1% of the state’s acre- 
age is planted to varieties with mel- 
low gluten qualities, according to the 
estimate, and only .6% of the state’s 
wheat acreage is in weak gluten 
varieties. 

Two of the strong gluten varieties 

Cheyenne with 27.1% and Nebred 
with 24%—account for 51.1% of the 
wheat acreage. This, the improve- 
ment association noted, is a “very 
favorable showing indeed.” These two 
varieties have been instrumental in 
building Nebraska’s reputation for 
quality wheat, it is pointed out. 

Comanche, Tenmarg, Turkey and 
Ponca account for the remainder of 
the state’s strong gluten varieties. 

Among the mellow gluten varieties, 
Pawnee leads with 33.4% of the 
state’s wheat acreage. Wichita, 
Blackhull, Sioux, Kiowa, Triumph and 
Iowin account for the remainder of 
the acreage in the mellow gluten 
category. 

The .6% of the state’s wheat acre- 
age which is in weak gluten vari- 
eties (Red Chief, Blue Jacket and 
Kawvale) represents an all-time low 
for the percentage of the acreage 
seeded to objectionable varieties since 
the Nebraska Grain Improvemen* 





Standard Milling Co. Reports 
Increase in Sales, Net Profit 


KANSAS CITY — The Standard 
Milling Co. reports for the crop year 
ended May 31 net profit after taxes 
and all charges of $441,150, compared 
with $22,953 earned in the preceding 
year. Profits before special charges 
and income taxes amounted $1,052,- 
194, as compared with $958,790 in 
the preceding year. 

Sales figures for the company were 
somewhat higher in the past year, 
amounting to $19,911,829 as compared 
with $19,560,352 in the preceding 
season. 


Substantial deductions from net 
profits were made again in the past 
year for mill closing expenses and 
losses resulting from the disposal of 
flour mill machinery and equipment 
of the Minneapolis mill of the com- 
pany. 

The balance sheet and regular an- 
nual statement for stockholders will 
be released at a later date. 

Comparative statement of profit 
and loss is shown in the accompany- 
ing table: 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
Comparative Statement of Profit and Loss 


June i1,1954 June 1, 1953 
to 


o 
May 31, 1955 May 31, 1954 








Income from sale of goods and ServiceS .. 266. cece cece ences nneee $19,911,829 $19,560,352 
Cost of goods and services ........+-++: siete tiene 16,626,774 16,834,030 
GROSS PROFIT ..... Sette Ts «> eMac ea hina .+$ 3,285,055 $ 2,726,3: 
Selling, advertising and administration expense ...............4. 2,047,008 1,583,586 
PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS ...- 1... s-ccecceweces $ 1,238,047 $ 1,142,736 
Deductions from income ..... ‘ Cia A 4 + 8 i SA eehe eRe eROe 8G5R 185,853 183,946 
PROFIT BEFORE SPECIAL CHARGES AND 
FEDERAL INCOME TAX .. tule dame checncvecee Bee 268 $ 958,790 
LESS: Mill closing expenses, principally loss on disposition of flour 
mill machinery and equipment at Minneapolis in 1955 and at 
Kansas City fm 1964 ....ccceecc rc er enter er te erences en ap 421,044 957,279 
PROFIT BEFORE FEDERAL INCOME TAX......... ~ 631,150 $ 1,511 
Provision for federal income tax ....--.secc cee e ten ecctcceeueee 190,000 (21,442) 
PROFIT FOR PERIOD .....-..- --$ 441,150 $ 22,953 





Assn. was organized in 1930. 
Pawnee, Nebred, Cheyenne and 
Comanche are the only varieties on 
the recommended list in Nebraska at 
the present time. These four varieties 
occupy 85.4% of the wheat acreage in 
Nebraska. Varieties with good to ex- 
cellent milling and baking character- 
istics constitute more than 99% of 
the state’s wheat acreage, according 
to the data collected in the survey. 


Regional Data 


Data also were reported for three 
wheat growing regions as established 
by the grain improvement associ- 
ation. The regional classification is 
based primarily on variations in cli- 
matic conditions and altitude which 
have a marked effect upon the wheat 
produced. 

In the western region, Cheyenne is 
by far the most popular variety, 
occupying 54.2% of the wheat acre- 
age, while Nebred comprises 24.4% 
of the acreage for a total of 78.6% 
of the acreage. The acreage planted 
to Turkey and Tenmarg in the west- 
ern region raises the percentage of 
acreage in storing gluten varieties to 
84.6%. 

The grain improvement association 
noted that both Sioux and Wichita 
lost acreage in the western region as 
compared to last year. An intensive 
educational campaign on wheat 
quality conducted in this area before 
seeding time last fall was given as 
the main reason for the decline of 
these two varieties. 

In the central region, Nebred is the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Export Hope of 85 
Million Bushels 
Voiced by French 


PARIS—The 1955 wheat crop in 
France is now estimated at about 367 
million bushels, according to a recent 
forecast by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. This is slightly above earlier 
forecasts but is less than the all-time 
record harvest of 386 million bushels 
last year. Though the current pro- 
duction appears to be about 5% less 
than the record crop of 1954, this 
year’s grain is of higher quality, with 
lower moisture content than the 1954 
harvest. 

Export availabilities for the year 
beginning Aug. 1 are tentatively set 
at 85 million bushels. This would be 
less than exports for the year ended 
July 31, 1955, when shipments to 
foreign destinations and to French 
overseas territories are estimated to 
have reached the record figure of 
about 96 million bushels. That figure 
for total exports of wheat and flour 
puts France in fourth place among 
world wheat exporters for 1954-55. 
Substantial subsidy payments put the 
grain on a competitive price basis. 
(See page 22, Foreign Commentary.) 

At latest report, the government 
had not acted to set the wheat price 
to be paid growers in 1955-56. The 
National Cereals Office (ONIC) has 
recommended the equivalent of $2.53 
bu. for the 1955-56 marketing season. 
This is about 6% less than the price 
advocated by the Wheat Growers As- 
sociation at its annual congress in 
late June. The price recommended by 
the cereals office applies only to the 
first 250 million bushels commer- 
cialized. 
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WASHINGTON — Official circles 
here remote from the propaganda 
machinery and export trade circles in 
New York are somewhat less than 
enthusiastic over export prospects 
with Russia and the iron curtain 
nations in any consequential volume. 

Each group sees some relatively 
small potential, but they note that 
any increase in U.S. export volume on 
any basis whatever, would not in- 
crease consumption within the iron 
curtain nations or Russia in the im- 
mediate future and would merely dis- 
place such iron curtain imports as 
are now occurring through indirection 
from other supply sources. But again 
they warn that such exports will not 
be of important volume. 

Officials in close touch with infor- 
mation regarding the Russian bloc 
say that the satellite nations are now 
on balance in a debtor position with 
the rest of the world and the only 
hope for sales would come from the 
availability of credit balances result- 
ing from exports to the U.S. 

These official observations were 
supported last week when USDA of- 
ficials met with the North American 
Grain Exporters Assn. at New York 
to discuss possible sales of U.S. grain 
surpluses on short term credit ar- 
rangements. The exporters saw no 
great potential in the proposed 180- 
day credit grant to foreign buyers 
unless this proposal might indicate 
an opening in USDA sales policies, so 
that some aggressive exporter might 
originate deals wherein he could re- 
quest Commodity Credit Corp. to ex- 
pand this credit grant offer to cover 
a broad field. 

Even in the iron curtain nations 
the exporters are reported as dismis- 
sing credit arrangements as unlikely 
to result in any substantial advance 
in trade to those areas, appearing to 
reflect the official observations that 
the satellite nations are currently in 
debt elsewhere and reliant wholly on 
Russian gold to develop new import 
business. 

There just is no enthusiasm here 
in any quarter over expansion of 
trade in U.S. agricultural surpluses to 
these areas, and the same opinion 
appears to prevail in equally well-in- 
formed export trade circles in New 
York. 

¥v ¥ 


WASHINGTON — Food industry 
leaders some time ago openly ex- 
pressed objections to the assignment 
of trade executives to the food divi- 
sion of the Business and Defense Ad- 
visory Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These objections 
were sustained recently when the 
House Judiciary Committee opened 
an attack on “WOC” trade represen- 
tatives serving with that branch of 
the government agency. 

(“WOC” in government terminol- 
ogy means “without compensation.”’) 

It may be recalled that many 
months ago The Northwestern Miller 
reported that at an exploratory ses- 
sion here with Commerce Department 
officials, one of the trade group pres- 
ent stated openly that he was not 
disposed to send into government 
service any executives of his com- 
pany. He said that his company’s 
policy was to discourage any further 
“peeping Tom” types of operation 
from government quarters into the 
households of business. 

This objection appears not to have 
been missed by the food processing 


By John Cipperly 





industry as a whole, with the result 
that the Business and Defense Ad- 
visory Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has not flourished 
and can be regarded as having little 
more than nuisance value. 

Now, however, thé House Judici- 
ary Committee has erupted into a fit 
over the presence of industry repre- 
sentatives on a “WOC” basis at the 
Commerce Department. 

The House committee charges that 
these trade representatives have ac- 
cess to inside information on govern- 
ment policies and are too frequently 
tempted to pass on inside information 
to their own companies or having 
access to information regarding their 
competitors, also pass this along to 
their home offices. 

Industry representatives in govern- 
ment on any basis are steadily com- 
ing under congressional fire. The 
Talbott case in the Defense Depart- 
ment focused attention on the busi- 
nessman in government, and it may 
not be unlikely that before this Con- 
gress concludes its sessions next year, 
it may take longer strides in closing 
official doors to businessmen in gov- 
ernment and also to trade association 
representatives who under the cur- 
rent administration have been invited 
into closed trade sessions with gov- 
ernment officials. 
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Rice Support Rate to 
Remain at $4.66 Cwt. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Aug. 
11 that the national average support 
price for 1955-crop rice will be $4.66 
ewt. This is the same as the mini- 
mum support price announced for the 
1955 crop on May 20, 1955. 

Value factors for use in determin- 
ing rough rice support rates for the 
different varieties and classes of rice 
for 1955 will also be unchanged from 
preliminary rates announced by 
USDA July 18, 1955. 

The minimum support price level 
was set at 85% of parity in accord- 
ance with provisions of law provid- 
ing for a variable support level on 
the basis of the estimated supply of 
rice. The rice supply for the 1955-56 
marketing year is now estimated to 
be 132.6% of the normal supply in- 
stead of the 110.4% as estimated in 
April. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
Minneapolis Futures 


Margins Changed 


MINNEAPOLIS—Minimum initial 
margins in all new transactions in 
grain for future delivery through the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange have 
been changed by the board of direc- 
tors. 

With the exception of hedging or 
spreading transactions, the minimum 
requirements effective Aug. 1 until 
further notice are as follows: 12¢ bu. 
on wheat and durum, 12¢ bu. on rye, 
6¢ bu. on oats, 12¢ bu. on corn, 12¢ 
bu. on barley, 25¢ bu. on flaxseed 
and 12¢ bu. on soybeans. 

It was further ordered that mar- 
gins in all such transactions shall be 
maintained in the following amounts 
as a minimum: 8¢ bu. on wheat and 
durum, 8¢ bu. on rye, 4¢ bu. on oats, 
8¢ bu. on corn, 8¢ bu. on barley, 15¢ 
bu. on flaxseed and 8¢ bu. on soy- 
beans. 








8 British Millers 
Arrive in Canada to 


Study Grain Trade 


WINNIPEG—A cross-Canada tour 
has been arranged for eight young 
British millers by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, the first group from 
the U.K. to come to Canada under the 
board’s policy of giving importing 
countries an opportunity to see Ca- 
nadian grain production and market- 
ing first hand. 

Last year the Wheat Board was 
host to delegations from Ireland, 
Switzerland, Brazil and Japan and 
the current season will see similar 
groups coming from Germany, Japan 
and Latin America. 

The delegation includes: J. Douglas 
Hutchison, Robert Hutchison & Co., 
Ltd., Kirkcaldy; B. E. Thompson, 
J. G. & B. Thompson, Ltd., Hull; 
David H. L. Shone, W. O. & J. Wil- 
son, Ltd., Liverpool; Bryan C. Read, 
R. J. Read, Ltd., Norwich; G. L. Col- 
lier, J. Reynolds & Co., Ltd., Glou- 
cester; L. G. Holtom, Kingsford & Co. 
(Millers), Ltd. Canterbury; R. S. 
Jeffries, Spillers, Ltd., London, and 
R. H. Herbertson, Joseph Rank, Ltd., 
Liverpool. 

Following a few days at Montreal 
and Ottawa after their arrival in 
Canada on Aug. 16 members of the 
delegation will head westward for a 
look at grain handling facilities at 
Fort William and Port Arthur. Dur- 
ing their Winnipeg stay they will 
meet with Wheat Board officials and 
also visit the offices of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
to learn Canadian techniques in the 
inspection and grading of prairie 
wheat. 

Later they will visit the farming 
areas of Saskatchewan to see har- 
vesting operations firsthand and will 
then move on to Churchill, Canada’s 
northern port and to the Pacific 
Coast to see grain handling facilities. 
Terminal elevators at the Atlantic 
seaboard will also see the British 
millers. 
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Toledo Grain Activity 
Hits All-Time July High 


* TOLEDO, OHIO — Receipts and 
shipments of grain in the Toledo mar- 
ket last month set new all-time highs 
for July, A. E. Schultz, secretary of 
the Toledo Board of Trade, reported. 

Receipts totaled 16,889,581 bu., as 
compared with 6,707,817 bu. in the 
preceding month and 13,847,679 bu. 
in July, 1954, Mr. Schultz said. 

Wheat coming into the Toledo mar- 
ket totaled 10,350,072 bu. last month, 
for a decline from the 10,616,894 in 
July last year, while corn receipts 
went up to 2,382,160 bu. last month, 
from 1,564,005 a year ago. Oats re- 
ceipts reached 3,244,374 bu. against 
1,555,652 a year ago, and soybean 
receipts totaled 646,835 bu. compared 
with 78,723 a year ago. 

Shipments last month totaled 7,- 
185,592 bu., as compared with 4,853,- 
578 in the previous month and 4,045,- 
191 bu. in July last year. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Burrus Dividend 


DALLAS — A common stock divi- 
dend of $1 per share has been de- 
clared by Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, 
payable Aug. 10 to stockholders of 
record June 30. 








——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 
110,000-BU. ANNEX 
LANTRY, S.D. — The Williams 
Grain Co. here is completing con- 
struction of a 110,000-bu. annex. 
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USDA Reports on 
Amounts of Grain 
Under Support 


WASHINGTON—-The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week issued 
its first report on 1955-crop grain 
price-support activity, the final re- 
port on 1954-crop corn under loan 
and purchase agreements, and the 
extent of reseal of farm-stored grains 
under the 1954 price-support program. 

The following quantities of 1955- 
crop grains were placed under price- 
support through July 15: barley, 
1,526,052 bu.; oats, 6,711,890 bu.; rye, 
3,635 bu.; wheat, 5,761,591 bu.; grain 
sorghums, 404,155 cwt. 

The wheat under support through 
July 15 is in 23 states. The five states 
with the most 1955-crop wheat under 
support are Kansas, 2,575,394 bu.; 
Illinois, 562,923 bu.; Oklahoma, 555,- 
723 bu.; Missouri, 549,781 bu.; and 
Georgia, 247,000 bu. 

The quantities of 1955-crop grains 
under price support through July 15, 
1955, compare with the following 
quantities of 1954-crop grains under 
price support through July 15, 1954: 
barley, 9,459,733 bu.; flaxseed, 5,239 
bu.; oats, 9,594,385 bu.; rye, 9,867 bu.; 
wheat, 39,508,365 bu.; and grain sor- 
ghums, 1,464,395 cwt. 

The department also reported that 
the total of 1954-crop corn put under 
price support through July 15, 1955 
was 257,959,668 bu. This is an in- 
crease of a little more than 650,000 
bu. from the quantity reported as 
placed under price support through 
June 15. Of the 257.9 million bu. 
placed under support, 195,944,789 bu. 
were farm-stored, 2,669,674 bu. were 
warehouse-stored, and 59,345,205 bu. 
were under purchase agreements. 
This total compares with a total of 
472,451,114 bu. of 1953-crop corn put 
under price support through July 15, 
1954. 

Loans on 2,266,330 bu. of 1954-crop 
corn had been repaid through July 15, 
leaving about 255.7 million bu. still 
under price support on that date. 
1954-crop corn loans matured on 
July 31. Farmers in most areas still 
have the option of resealing corn 
under 1954 farm storage loans and 
thus extending the loan for another 
year. 

Following is the extent of reseal 
through July 15, 1955, for farm-stored 
grains under the 1954-price support 
program: barley, 2,609,708 bu.; corn, 
881 -bu.; flaxseed, 167,669 bu.; oats, 
4,761,513 bu.; rye, 303,799 bu.; wheat, 
4,849,236 bu.; grain sorghums, 164,- 
028 ewt. 
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New Wheat Varieties 
To Be Test Milled 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Prepar- 
ations are being made to test mill 
three new wheat varieties prior to 
consideration being given to their re- 
lease this fall, states the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 

One lot of the 2715/Rex-Rio 41 
variety, a hard white winter wheat, 
has been harvested and a sample 
tested 13.8% protein with a test 
weight of 59.8. This protein level 
should afford a good opportunity to 
test the capabilities of the flour, the 
association states. 

Other varieties to be milled this 
fall include two new hard red winter 
types. The one with better all round 
quality, agronomic as well as milling 
and baking, will be chosen for re- 
lease, provided it continues to per- 
form as predicted. 
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Flour sales were larger again last 
week as an unexpected drop in prices 
brought in some replacement business 
in hard winters and stepped up the 
rate of nearby spring wheat flour 
purchases. 

Large-scale spring wheat flour 
bookings did not develop, although a 
fairly substantial amount of scattered 
business took place. Sales of spring 
wheat flour averaged 129% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 125% the 
previous week. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
averaged 159% of capacity, compared 
with 12% the week before. In the 
central states sales were estimated 
about 60-65% of capacity. 

Meanwhile, trade was seriously dis- 
rupted as a strike called by elevator 
workers at Buffalo closed most flour 
mills there Aug. 15. (See story on 
page 9.) 

Prices hit a crop year low point 
in the Southwest, and two big buy- 
ers, plus some smailer baking chains, 
replaced flour ordered out since the 
big round of business in early July, 
thereby extending bookings another 
month. 

Big declines in wheat and flour 
prices in the spring wheat area at- 
tracted a great deal of interest, and 
a turn to stronger markets was 
awaited as a signal for probable big 
forward bookings. 

U.S. flour production averaged 92% 
of capacity last week, compared with 
90% the previous week and 92% a 
year ago. (See table on page 17.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour av- 
eraged 129% of five-day capacity for 
spring wheat mills, compared with 
125% the previous week and 75% in 
the comparable week last year. 

Buying consisted largely of special- 
ty types and fill-in quantities of reg- 
ular flour required for nearby oper- 
ations of bakers. The trade is still 


looking toward long-term commit- 
ments, but with prices sliding off for 
the past several days, buyers con- 
tinued to wait for a low point to be 


reached. 

Premiums on cash wheat tumbled 
several cents last week and again 
Aug. 15, particularly in the higher 
protein categories. It is apparent that 
good protein will be available in lib- 
eral quantities from the crop now 
being harvested. 

The general downtrend in wheat 
prices was given an added push Aug. 
15 because of the tie-up of mills and 
elevators in Buffalo by a strike of 
grain handlers. Usual demand for 
wheat at Duluth-Superior was cut 
off because of the uncertainty sur- 
rounding lake shipments to Buffalo, 
and premiums lost several cents at 
Minneapolis while the September fu- 
ture dipped 2%¢ bu. 

Flour prices, accordingly, dipped 
ll¢ sack from the close on Aug. 12 
after having dropped some 23¢ in the 
preceding week. At the same time, 
the differential for high glutens was 
trimmed from 65¢ to 55¢ over stand- 
ard patents. The declines put the 
price levels below those quoted 
earlier for delivery after Sept. 15, and 
no further discounts were being of- 
fered for later delivery, mills said. 
Flour production at Minneapolis 
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Lower Prices Bring In 
More Hard Winter Sales; 
Spring Trade Also Up 


averaged 84% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 70% the previous 
week and 99% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production av- 
eraged 85% of capacity, compared 
with 78% the week before and 93% 
a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 85% of capacity last week, 
compared with 102% the previous 
week. 

Quotations Aug. 12, 100-Ib. cottons: 
Standard patent $6@6.10, short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.20, high gluten $6.65@ 
6.75, first clear $5.80@6.10, whole 
wheat $6@6.10, family $6.30@7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Additiona! hard win- 
ter purchases by bakers early last 
week swelled the southwestern flour 
sales volume to better than capacity 
for the area. An unexpected dip in 
flour prices led to several major re- 
placement purchases, and these plus 
some scattered buying by smaller 
bakers amassed around a_ million 
sacks for the already huge unfilled 
order balance. 

Sales for the week averaged 159% 
of capacity in the Southwest, against 
12% in the previous week and 39% 
a year ago. Hardly any export was 
reported, with most of the business 
volume representing the bakery flour 
spurt Aug. 9. 

Early in the week the market hit 
a soft spot which dropped bakery 
flour quotations to the low point of 
the year thus far. This was a rather 
surprising development in the mar- 
ket in a year when the universal 
booking by bakers earlier at higher 
prices seemed to indicate their be- 
lief of a bullish trend in wheat over 
much of the rest of the crop year. 
Two chains in particular took this 


opportunity to acquire an additional 
30 days’ supply of flour. Actually 
it meant that they replaced a month’s 
requirements which they had used 
out of the big chunk acquired in 
the second week in July. A few small- 
er chains and a number of independ- 
ents bought during the weak point 
as well. 

Family flour sales were limited, as 
has been the case in recent weeks. 
Prices were about steady to slightly 
lower. Export interest was dull in 
the Gulf area due to subsidies being 
out of balance and unattractive to 
foreign buyers. Holland acquired 
some small lots of clear for August 
shipment. Otherwise, export demand 
was quiet. Clears were firm only in 
the higher protein brackets. Pro- 
duction continued light, but demand 
was such that scarce supplies were 
not pressed. 

Quotations Aug. 12, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.75@5.80, standard 
95% patent $5.65@5.70, straight $5.60 
@5.65, established brands of family 
flour $6.10@7.15, first clears $4.55@ 
5.30, second clears $4.30@4.35, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.95@4.20. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales were 
slow despite the break in the market 
which brought prices on family flour 
25¢ lower and on bakery flour 5¢ 
lower. 

Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Aug. 13: carlots, family short 
patent $6.35@6.75, standard patent 
$5.85@6.05; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.90@6.10, 95% standard 
$5.80@6, straight grade $5.75@5.95; 
truck lots higher on all grades. 

Salina: The break in the market 
brought in some flour business, but 
the volume was not large. Prices 
were about 5¢ sack lower than the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were slow. 

Fort Worth: There was some im- 
provement in demand for bakers’ 
flour last week but demand for fam- 
ily flour and export was very quiet. 
Total sales amounted to around 25% 
of capacity, and running time con- 
tinued to average three to four days 
per week. Prices were unchanged 

(Continued on page 24) 





Macaroni Trade Watches for Price 
Dip; More Durum in New Crop Blends 


With harvesting of the new durum 
crop progressing normally and re- 
ceipts picking up at Minneapolis, the 
macaroni trade continued to wait 
for further price developments last 
week while buying only in a small 
way. 

Receipts at Minneapolis totaled 50 
cars Aug. 15, compared with 25 the 
previous Monday. Bids on top durum 
dropped to $3.20 bu. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products were expected to 
point their buying at blends con- 
taining a larger proportion of durum 
wheat because of the better supply 
picture. Some mills no longer were 
quoting 25-75% blends, and while 
quoting on straight durum granulars 
and semolina is not general, the 
straight product is available to man- 
ufacturers. 

Blended granulars, 50-50% were 
quoted Aug. 15 at $6.90, with semo- 
lina made of half hard wheats and 
half durum was quoted at a 35¢ 
premium. 

The government’s crop report 
issued last week indicated a durum 
crop in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
of 143 million bushels, nearly 8% 
more than the July estimate and 2.5 


times as large as last year. “Rust 
damage is severe in some areas, but 
prospects are that the loss will be 
local rather than general,” the re- 
port said. Also, the government re- 
port indicated a possible yield in 
Montana of 5% to 5% million bush- 
els, somewhat less than private esti- 
mates. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Aug. 12 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


= ee $2.95 @3.20 
: s . 2.90@3.15 

. 2.85@3.10 

2.80@3.05 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. op 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Ame®. SER occ sais 168,500 117,089 69 
Previous week .. 168,500 *97,814 58 
Year ago .... 168,500 159,240 95 

Crop year 

production 

Ae. 3, BHSO..+ 600s nee ck sticeacuc 632,374 

Aug. 13, 1954 840,072 

*Revised, 
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Millfeeds Climb 
On Strike News; 
Demand Not Heavy 


Millfeed markets gathered some 
strength from the strike situation at 
Buffalo, although no heavy demand 
was apparent. At Kansas City bran 
was relatively stronger than shorts, 
while at Minneapolis both bran and 
standard midds. were quoted about 
$1 ton higher Aug. 15. Demand from 
mixers was limited most of the week. 

Formula feed demand was lighter 
last week, as dealers and farmers 
purchased only supplies needed im- 
mediately and waited out possible 
further price declines. 

Hog feed business plus turkey ton- 
nage helped maintain operations fair- 
ly well, but the reduction in demand 
for other types of feed forced lighter 
production schedules at major manu- 
facturing plants. 

While the current waiting period 
on the buying front points te a rather 
discouraging August volume, manu- 
facturers note that the business po- 
tential appears good because of the 
very low stocks of dealers. Good busi- 
ness could develop when markets set- 
tle down, they say. 

Some bookings of cattle feed for 
fall feeding were reported, although 
this activity has not yet been too 
extensive. 

Production held at two shifts at 
some plants, although because of de- 
clining order backlogs it was possible 
reductions might have to be made. 
One concern reduced from two shifts 
to one starting this week. 

A moderate improvement in feed 
demand was reported by some feed 
mills in the Southwest last week, 
while others indicated business was 
about steady. Sales were not large 
nor as frequent as mills would like 
to experience, but the volume was 
about average for August. Fairly 
economical prices on formulas and 
better weather conditions seem to 
have assisted in keeping sales of 
feed from dropping off. 

The sales trend apparently included 
a good dock business just prior to and 
following weekends with sufficient 
carlot sales in between to keep mills 
working five days. 

Spot interest in cattle feed con- 
tinued, and there still were some 
range bookings being made for fall 
and winter. Broiler and turkey feed 
demand continued fair to good. 

Formula feeds were selling at an 
extremely slow pace in the central 
states during the week ending Aug. 
10, and the outlook appeared dim for 
any immediate relief of the condi- 
tions. A variety of reasons was 
blamed for the slackness. 

Millfeed production by mills in 
the Northwest, the Southwest and 
at Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,542 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 46,014 in the 
previous week and 48,336 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 282,- 

178 tons as compared with 295,445 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

EXPANSION 

GRIGSTON, KANSAS—Construc- 
tion is underway on an addition to 
the Gano Grain Corp. elevator here, 
which will bring the capacity of the 
unit to a total of 365,000 bu. Bernard 
Campbell is manager of the elevator. 
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Continues as Trade Gets 
Bearish Crop Report 


Wheat prices continued to trend 
lower during the week ending Aug. 
15, although futures values during 
much of the period showed rather 
limited fluctuations. The heavy pres- 
sure of big new crop supplies and 
good harvesting weather in the spring 
wheat area was felt in sharply de- 
clining premiums for cash wheat at 
Minneapolis. Trade reports indicate 
that farmers are offering wheat more 
freely this season than a year ago, 
continuing the pattern established on 
the current crop in the winter wheat 
The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture last week confirmed private 
crop appraisals of an improvement in 
total wheat outturn, indicating a 
crop some 50 million bushels larger 
than was forecast in July. The effect 
of this appraisal was not much of an 


areas. 


influence in futures dealings, how- 
ever, as prices were quite stable the 
day following release of the report. 
One of the more important market 
influences in the period just ended 
was the strike at Buffalo elevators 


which was called Aug. 15 and which 
was preceded by an embargo on grain 
shipments to that terminal. Lack of 
Duluth-Superior demand for spring 


wheat—because of the Buffalo tie-up 

was a factor in further sharp pre- 
mium declines at Minneapolis Aug. 
15 and a decline of 24¢ bu. in the 
September future. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 15 were: Chicago—September 
$1.92%-%, December $1.95%-%, 


March $1.96, May $1.92; Minneapolis 

September $2.20%, December 
$2.173%4, May $2.145¢; Kansas City- 
September $2.06%, December $2.09% - 
%, March $2.10-2.10%, May $2.03%. 

September contracts were off frac- 
tions for the week, and other declines 
ranged up to 35%¢ bu., recorded by 
Minneapolis May. 

Bearish Report 

Production of all wheat is now 
officially estimated at 911 million 
bushels, an increase of more than 50 
million from July prospects. This 
would be 6% smaller than the 1954 
crop and 21% below average. The 
change from the previous month 
reflects an increase of 26 million 
bushels in winter wheat, 23 million 
in spring bread wheat and 1 million 
more durum wheat. Over-all crop 
prospects, pointing to the possibility 
of equaling the 1948 record produc- 
tion, were as much of a bearish in- 
fluence on wheat as the bigger wheat 
estimate itself. 

The first report of USDA on 1955 
loan operations shows that only 
5,762,000 bu. wheat were placed un- 
der loan up to July 15. This com- 
pares with 39.5 million in the same 
period a year ago, thus confirming 
earlier trade reports that a much 
smaller percentage of the crop was 
going under supports this year. 

USDA announced a discount of 20¢ 
bu. on 1956 rates for 23 varieties of 
wheat designated as undesirable be- 
cause of inferior milling or baking 


qualities. These varieties accounted 
for about 3.70% of the 1954 planted 
acreage. 


Premiums Drop 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended August 11 
amounted to 13.1 million bushels, 


compared with 14.8 million the pre- 
vious week and 11.9 million for the 


comparable week a year ago. At Min- 
neapolis, receipts of all classes totaled 
1,885 cars, of which 115 were for CCC 
account. Duluth receipts totaled 1,225 
cars. 

Further adjustments took place in 
the trading ranges of cash spring 
wheat. Because of the higher protein 
content in this year’s crop, protein 
premiums showed further losses, par- 
ticularly at the top end of the quoted 
range. On Aug. 11 the following trad- 
ing ranges prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat September price to 
5¢ over, 12% protein 2@8¢ over, 13% 
protein 10@18¢ over, 14% protein 
15@26¢ over, 15% protein 20@36¢ 
over, 16% protein 30@5l¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.59% 
and the durum 12.83%. Durum bids 
were 5¢ bu. lower. (See table on 
page 16.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 12 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Northern 






Ordinary - -$2.23% @2.28% 
co SR | EA eee 2 23 % @2.29% 
BBG: PRONG sock vss cdc iscss 5% @2.31% 
299. PROCOUM cies 0 cs Sic ee co cKs ett @2.41% 
RGU. PUNE 2569p db ms 0 eb edtes 2.38% @2.49% 
15% Protein ............-.-- 23.43% @2.69% 
BOGS Pretets 2 viv cows odin oe sae 2.53% @2.74% 

for over 16%, 1¢ each 


Protein premium 
6 %. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


GP Toc cdc etc adr stncccsdussss 2¢ premium 
TG ho nwt winnie 6% bebe kbs enwe 1¢ premium 
Be, Tk 0.0.46 60 onsd tare apasese cag 3¢ discount 
on Oe Oy Saree 8¢ discount 
BBA. 50 ds cnecnkd + cbbbeds do we 13¢ discount 
Be Dy vba pededepieedeenaa bee's 18¢ discount 
Be Ms cobccsst veut es bOeCEUUCS» 23¢ discount 
BS Bs 20.6 wees cidesesccecrcssee 28¢ discount 
BE TO. icin tne tancecsioeliee 0d 0040 33¢ discount 
BO WD. wciccccccccccccssscececs 38¢ discount 


Under 50 lb. 5@6¢ each pound lower 


Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l¢ each %% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each %% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—10@15¢ bu. less. 


Prices Lower 

After reversing the field several 
times during the past week, wheat 
prices made a definite plunge Aug. 
15, encouraged by the rapid develop- 
ment of spring wheat. The basic Sep- 
tember future furnished some weak- 
ness early last week when it went 
as low as $2.06% Aug. 10, but Aug. 
11 it was back up to $2.10%. The 
close was $2.06% on Aug. 15. During 
the same period premiums for the 
cash made a steady advunce on the 
low end of the range, with increases 
varying 142@3¢ at the extreme. 
Later these fell back 1@1%¢, and 
the total decline of cash wheat from 
the high point of the week was 
around 7¢. Milling wheat, as repre- 
sented by the topside of the premium 
ranges, was relatively steady, with 
premiums unchanged and the cash 
article only as low as the basic Sep- 
tember would allow. Offerings were 
limited, with demand fair to good. 
By Aug. 15 the range for ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter was 
0@9¢ over September, 12.5% protein 
5% @31¢ over and for 14% the range 
was 11@37¢ over. Receipts totaled 
1,280 cars last week at Kansas City, 
compared with 1,375 in the previous 
week and 1,141 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 12 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
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Lower Wheat Price Trend 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















Aug. 8-12, *Previous Aug. 9-13, Aug. 10-14; Aug. 11-15, 
1955 week 1954 1952 1952 
POOUEIONE 6 os esicnaekS dense ilengnt 589,972 541,653 673,672 597,019 714,383 
en SEE OEE Pee ee eee 1,175,297 1,159,201 1,210,960 1,146,601 1,235,785 
ee ae 636,818 642,311 526,733 474,221 493,505 
Central and Southeast .......... 512,088 517,982 554,258 544,604 518,508 
North Pacific Coast ............ 306,576 301,109 272,886 245,251 310,671 
BOGEN. <i dinnaewedaoven esse 3,120,751 3,062,256 3,238,509 3,007,696 3,272,852 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 75 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— am —July 1 to—— 
Aug. 8-12, Previous Aug. 9- am a, a4 14, Aug. 11-15, Aug. 12, Aug. 13 
1955 wee 195 53 1952 1955 aod 
Northwest 85 78 81 86 3,337,817 
Southwest ....... 90 89 93 88 91 7,392,951 
Buffalo ......... 113 114 114 103 107 3,126,108 
Central and Ss. E. 90 91 82 81 77 3,210,637 
N. Pacific Coast . 86 86 78 70 85 1,728,610 
WOR “Siena 2 90 92 85 88 18,796,123 — 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Aug. 8-12 9,850 237, 973 85 Aug. BEE acceded 237,000 200,810 84 
Previous week .. 279,850 238,710 85 Previous week .. 237,000 166,882 70 
Year ago ....... 279,850 233,829 84 Year ago ........ 282, 229,677 99 
Two years ago .. 274,850 238,029 86 Two years ago .. 5 227,736 89 
PUVO-POE?. GVOPABO 00555354 000tsda aes 89 Five-year average ............. 92 
TOR-FOOF QVOTERG ores o02asesrene 90 Ten-year average 93 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 8-12 . -1,021,350 937,324 92 

Previous week . .1,021,350 920,491 91 

Year ago .......1,021,350 977,131 96 

Two years ago. .1,021,500 908,572 89 

Five-year average ........-sseee00% 95 

Ten-year AVETAGZE ....0eceseeseeees 95 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 8-12 ......6 570,250 512,088 90 
Previous week .. 570,250 517,982 91 
Year ago .. . 671,400 554,258 82 
Two years ago .. 671,400 544,604 81 
Five-year AVerage ......-ceeee ences 81 
Ten-year AVETABS .....0e es eeeeeses 79 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 8-12 ...... 475,000 536,818 113 
Previous week .. 475,000 642,311 114 
Year ago ....... 459,500 526,733 114 
Two years ago .. 459,800 474,221 103 
Five-year AV@TABC .....eceeeeseres 106 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......eccesessecs 103 


Minnesota, 





Principal interior mills. in in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output ._ tivity 

Aug. 8-12 ig 500 389,162 85 
Previous wee k 374,771 82 
Year ago ... 443,995 92 
Two years ago 396,283 76 
Five-year average ............ccees 86 
TOM-VORE GVETABO 6...00ccccccccere 84 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Aug. 8-12 .. .-- 215,200 188,092 88 
Previous week ++ 215,200 198,542 92 
VORP ABO. .ccccee 215,000 156,400 72 
Two years ago 230,000 147,098 68 
Five-year AVOTAge ......-.eesseeeee $1 
Ten-year AVErAGS ....-- see cscsecees 83 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Ame. 8-33 »r0ce. 138,750 118,484 88 
Previous week 138,750 102,567 7 
Year QBO0 «ecsere 133,200 116,486 87 
Two years ago 122,000 98,153 72 
Five-year average .........++eese0% 83 
Ten-year AVETAZE .....esscessecees 84 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Aug. 12, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production todate production 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Aug. 8-12 ...... 23,799 149,703 11,908 
Previous week ..$23,473 $10,932 
Two weeks ago . 24,910 10,946 
1964 ...cccceses 24,521 156,415 13,595 
1963 ....ceceess 23,218 150,453 12,816 
19062 .cccccesecs 25,025 165,307 14,219 
1961 ..cccccece - 23,780 164,912 13,838 


--Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date 
68,720 10,835 63,755 46,542 282,178 

11,609 $46,014 

10,624 46,480 
77,157 10,220 61,873 48,336 295,445 
85,040 9,386 58,050 46,420 293,543 
91,659 9,103 65,969 48,347 322,935 
94,603 10,241 66,910 48,039 $26,426 

y. tAll mills. {Revised. 





No. Dark and Hard.... 
No. Dark and Hard........ 
No. Dark and Hard........ 


Dark and Hard........ 


Zz 
eeseseecs 
Wow eB wboe 





At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Aug. 15 at 
$2.35@2.37, with 13% protein at a 
2¢ bu. premium, delivered Texas 
common points. Demand was dull, 
with offerings plentiful. 

Japan was once again the strong 
factor in the Pacific Northwest ex- 
port wheat market with a total pur- 
chase of seven and one half cargoes 
made during the week. On Aug. 9 
that nation purchased two cargoes of 
11% western wheat and four car- 
goes of western white for September 





shipment. Japan returned to the mar- 
ket on Aug. 11 for an additional one 
and one half cargoes of western 
white, also for September shipment. 

The Japanese food agency has with- 
drawn an expected tender for Aug. 16 
because of the congestion at local 
ports for August-September move- 
ment. Japan has asked the U.S. gov- 
ernment to extend delivery time on 
August-September purchases until 
the end of October. To date that na- 
tion has purchased 25% cargoes of 
wheat and six cargoes of barley for 
August-September shipment, and this 
has caused a considerable shipping 
problem. All of this wheat has been 
purchased under the Public Law 480 
program. 
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Russians See Free Markets 
Operate at Grain Exchange 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two Russian 
farm experts were exposed to the 
American system of free enterprise 
during their half-day tour of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange and 
seemed bewildered by the workings 
of one company if not of the capi- 
talistic grain market itself. 

The pair— Boris Savelev, deputy 
chairman of Gosplan, the Soviet 
Union's central planning agency, and 
Anatoli Sirotin, editor of an agricul- 
tural magazine with 700,000 sub- 
seribers — listened to explanations 
through an interpreter from the U.S. 
Library of Congress, Eugene Sere- 
brenikov, asked frequent questions 
and took volumes of notes. 

Their morning tour Aug. 11, in- 
cluded a stop at the agricultural de- 
partment of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
where W. P. MacDonald, head of the 
firm's agricultural department, gave 
a brief illustrated talk on how in a 
free enterprise system, a company 
bridges the gap between state and 
federal research and the farmer. 

Illustrating his point, Mr. Mac- 
Donald said that the University of 
Minnesota scientists knew shortly 
after the start of this century that 
wheatland in the Northwest needed 
phosphate, but it took an enterpris- 
ing private company to educate the 
farmer to this fact by expending 
many dollars for tests on the farms 
of its customers. 

He told how these Peavey efforts 
have paid off with greater yields and 
how more recent “grass-root” ex- 
periments are showing farmers how 
to control weeds. Mr. MacDonald also 
said that his company has four for- 
mer county agricultural agents work- 
ing to educate farmers to better 
methods and the firm is constantly 
spending money on experiments and 
other projects that elevate the qual- 
ity of grain produced and marketed. 

He pointed out that a private busi- 
ness is able to perform some experi- 
ments better than government agen- 
cies because it is unencumbered by 
red tape. 

Apparently bewildered by the scope 
of the firm's activities, the two Com- 
munists from Russia asked through 
their interpreter, “What’s the aim of 
your company?” 

Prior to the talk on free enter- 
prise, the visitors heard an illustrated 
lecture on how the grain exchange 
works, visited the trading floor and 
toured a grain inspection laboratory. 

George Wilkens, exchange secre- 
tary, explained the workings of the 
exchange before conducting the party 
onto the busy trading floor where 
the Russians watched with wonder- 
ment trading in the futures pit. 

In a grain testing laboratory, the 
Russians exhibited unexpected curi- 
osity, spending almost an hour there 
making notes on the procedures fol- 
lowed and the equipment used. Oscar 
Olson, manager of the inspection de- 
partment for Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., conducted that part of the tour. 

A noon luncheon concluded the 
tour. During the morning the Rus- 
sians were to have visited the Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., flour mill, but this 
excursion never materialized as time 
slipped by. The Russians displayed 
interest when asked if they would 
like to visit a feed mill, but when it 
was learned that the mill was closed, 
this tour was also called off. 

Companions of the Russian pair 


were touring elsewhere, some of them 
visiting at the University of Minne- 
sota, others in Detroit seeing indus- 
trial plants. Those Russians still in 
Minnesota left for Chicago in the 
afternoon. 
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Canadians Double 
Durum Production 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian durum 
wheat crop shows indications of ex- 
ceeding 13,000,000 bu. this year, ac- 
cording to a review of the durum 
wheat situation compiled by the 
Catelli Durum Institute here. Point- 
ing out that the climate has been 
conducive to durum wheat this year 
the survey says that Manitoba, once 
the chief durum producer in Canada, 
will not likely have more than 5% 
of the 1955 crop and with virtually 
none grown in eastern Saskatchewan 
the crop will come mostly from south- 
western Saskatchewan and southern 
Alberta. 

If the estimate of 13,000,000 bu. is 
sustained durum production in west- 
ern Canada will have doubled over 
last year’s harvest. 

Aug. 1, 1955 brought a new durum 
grade with all such wheat of the 
Pelissier and Golden Ball varieties 
grading Extra 4 C.W. Amber Durum. 
The price quotations for this new 
grade, as well as grades for top 
quality durum, basis Canadian Wheat 
Board selling prices in store at Fort 
William or Port Arthur are as fol- 
lows: 





Class Do- 
2 IL.W.A. mestic 
No. 1 Amber Durum $2.75 $2.01% $2.11% 
No. 2 Amber Durum 2.71 2.01 2.11 
No. 3 Amber Durum 2.65 2.00 2.10 
Extra 4 Amber 
Durum .....-+0+- 2.50 1.93 2.03 


It is expected that more than half 
of the Canadian durum crop will be 
represented by the Pelissier and 
Golden Ball types this year and as 
such will grade Extra 4. 


MILLER 


Canadian IWA Sales 
Slump as New Crop 


Year Business Opens 


WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour eased in 
the week ending Aug. 11 to total only 
3,197,000 bu. as compared with nearly 
5,100,000 bu. a week earlier. Of the 
total, flour exports accounted for 
577,000 bu. split almost equally be- 
tween International Wheat Agree- 
ment and Class 2 destinations. 

IWA wheat sales slumped to 380,- 
000 bu. split among three buyers— 
South Africa 315,000 bu., Belgium 
54,000 and Netherlands 11,000. The 
U.K. was the largest buyer on all 
accounts taking 1,500,000 bu. of the 
Class 2 total of 2,240,000 bu. Others 
included Germany which bought 
356,000 bu., Japan took 348,000 bu. 
and the remaining 36,000 bu. went to 
Belgium. 
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Outing for Operative 
Millers Draws 173 


MINNEAPOLIS—The all-day mid- 
summer outing sponsored by the al- 
lied trades for operative milling per- 
sonnel in the Minneapolis area Aug. 
13 drew an attendance of 173 per- 
sons. The millers and allied trades- 
men enjoyed golf, refreshments, a 
steak luncheon and the traditional 
soft ball game between the two “ri- 
val camps.” The affair was held in 
perfect weather at the Minnetonka 
Country Club. 

The soft ball game and the sym- 
bolic trophy were won by the allied 
tradesmen for the second consecutive 
year. The score was 29 to 19. 

Chairman of the allied committee 
arranging for the outing was Walter 
Tholstrup, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Miinneapolis. Committee members 
were W. R. Carter, R. J. S. Carter 
Co.; C. R. Veeck, Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co.; and G. R Knauer, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., all of Minneapolis. 

Sixty one allied trades companies 
contributed to the sponsorship of this 
year’s affair. 





Nebraska Group Seeks Ruling on Type 
Of Insect Damage to New Wheat Crop 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Insect damaged 
kernels have been found in newly 
harvested wheat in Nebraska, accord- 
ing to the Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Assn., Lincoln, and a ruling has 
been sought from the Food & Drug 
Administration on this type of field 
insect damage. 

Leslie F. Sheffield, secretary of the 
Nebraska grain group, writes as fol- 
lows in a recent association bulletin: 

“Shortly after the 1955 wheat har- 
vest started, we began to receive re- 
ports of insect damaged kernels pres- 
ent in newly harvested wheat coming 
directly from the field. Two such 
samples were submitted by country 
elevators in south-central Nebraska. 
These were carefully examined by 
the writer and entomologists at the 
University of Nebraska. Both sampues 
contained larvae of the western 
wheat-head armyworm and most, if 
not all, of the damage was assumed 
to have been caused by this insect. 
The western wheat-head armyworm 
had been noticed in wheat fields 
across southern Nebraska early in 
June, but it was not known how 
prevalent the insect was at that time. 

“Two survey trips made by this 


writer have indicated that most of 
the damage was confined to the south- 
ern portion of the state: Samples of 
the insect damaged grains were sub- 
mitted to entomologists in Kansas 
and to the Kansas City district office 
of the Food & Drug Administration 
in an attempt to make certain what 
insects had caused the damage and 
what Food & Drug’s ruling would be 
about this type of field insect damage. 

“Samuel Alfend, chief »f the Food 
& Drug Administration office at Kan- 
sas City told this writer that they 
had forwarded all submitted samples 
to Washington for a ruling at the 
highest level. He stated that they 
had taken. no action against any of 
this field-damaged type grain and 
did not plan to do so until they re- 
ceived the Washington ruling. 

“At the request of Mr. Alfend, this 
writer submitted additional samples 
of wheat picked up directly from 
combines in the field to the Food & 
Drug Administration at Washington. 
A ruling from Washington will de- 
pend upon thorough examination of 
wheat samples directly from the 
combine which contain the insect- 
damaged kernels.” 
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U.S. Farm Exports 
Up 7% in 1954-55 


WASHINGTON—The USS. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture today estimat- 
ed that U.S. agricultural exports in 
the year ended June 30, 1955, totaled 
$3,130 million in value, an increase 
of 7% over the 1953-54 total of $2,- 
936 million, and 11% more than the 
1952-53 total of $2,819 million. 

Actual exports for July-May, 1954- 
55 were 7% larger. June shipments 
were estimated at about the same as 
for June, 1954, when they totaled 
$266 million, and 16% above the 
May, 1955, total of $228 million. 

Through May of 1954-55 all ma- 
jor commodity classes showed im- 
provements except grains, but with 
an upsurge in grain shipments in 
June—an estimated $93 million worth 
compared with $59 million in June, 
1954—the grain total of $886 mil- 
lion estimated for the fiscal year 
as a whole was about the same as 
in 1953-54. 

Exports registered gains in 1954- 
55 mainly for vegetable fats and 
oils and livestock products, but in- 
creases also occurred in cotton, to- 
bacco and fruits and vegetables. 

Improvement in economic condi- 
tions abroad, accompanied by the 
strong international financial posi- 
tion of countries which are the best 
customers for U.S. agricultural prod- 
ucts, exerted a stabilizing influence 
on agricultural exports in 1954-55. 
This greater strength was manifested 
in the increased liberalization of dcl- 
lar imports. A prosperous European 
economy was the main factor in the 
over-all U.S. farm export situation, 
although a large share of the im- 
provement in the grain _ trade 
stemmed from Europe’s poor har- 
vests in 1954. 

Satisfactory levels of gold and dol- 
lar accumulations attained during 
the year made it possible for some 
countries to expand dollar purchases. 
However, some European countries 
maintained restrictions, some of 
which were discriminatory, against 
imports of U.S. farm products. U.S. 
agricultural exports would have in- 
creased further if foreign demand had 
been able fully to assert itself. 

With large supplies on hand, gov- 
ernment programs facilitated the flow 
of farm products abroad. The most 
important of these programs were 
sales for export at competitive prices, 
sales for foreign currencies, barter 
arrangements, grants to foreign 
countries for emergency famine re- 
lief and welfare donations abroad. 
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Vancouver Bread 


Prices Up Ic Per Loaf 


VANCOUVER—The price of bread 
advanced 1¢ per 16 oz. loaf here last 
week and a further increase of the 
same amount is expected to be an- 
nounced shortly by the larger bak- 
eries here. 

The price advance was accompanied 
by a statement from the bakers that 
due to high costs they were showing 
a loss on operations. The raise was 
1%¢ at the wholesale level but the 
retail price only moved up from 13 
to 14¢ per loaf or two loaves for 27¢. 

Low bread prices have prevailed 
here for some months now following 
the prolonged bakery strike which 
affected all the larger producers but 
permitted the smaller shops to con- 
tinue selling. In order to secure back 
some of the lost trade the price was 
cut from 15 to 13¢ or two loaves 
for 25¢. 
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IWA Flour Sales by U.S. Hold |; 
Steady Pace; Wheat Sales 
Below Quota But Top 1954 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement balance sheet 
emphasizes the staying power of U.S. 
flour in world markets, with total 
flour sales to all importing nations 
for the current crop year actually 
larger than the previous year. How- 
ever, wheat buying slumped again 
well below the importers’ quotas. 

Wheat fiour exports from the USS. 
for the crop year ending Aug. 1, 1955 
in terms of bushels amounted to 
25,959,000 as compared with 24,742,- 
000 for the previous pact crop year. 

Sustaining the flour volume were 
the large purchases of U.S. flour 
brands in- Cuba and Latin*America, 
and the continued demand for US. 
flours in Holland where U.S. flour 
purchases the past year increased by 
nearly one million bushels wheat 
equivalent while the purchases of 
wheat by Holland fell by nearly 5,- 
000,000 bushels. The increase in flour 
sales to Holland nearly covers the 
over-all increase in these sales this 
year over last, although Cuban flour 
purchases from the U.S. were also 
up approximately 500,000 bu. For 
other nations, gains and losses about 
equalized themselves. Noteworthy 
for the past year was the expansion 
of flour business from the U.S. to 
Lebanon where the U.S. mills broke 
this market open, selling 1,702,000 


bu. as compared with the negligible 
quantity of 34,000 bu. for the year 
ending Aug. 1, 1954. 

Although wheat sales again fell 
below the quotas of the importing 
nations, actual wheat sales were 
higher than in the previous year. 
Three nations accounted for the lion’s 
share of the wheat sales increase 
under the pact. They are Germany, 
Brazil and Greece. 

Of the big import quota nations, 
Germany and Japan bought their 
entire import commitments. The 
Netherlands barely fell short of its 
large quota. In the absence’ of an 
over-all breakdown of Canadian sales 
it is not possible to measure up the 
U.S.-Canadian situation regarding 
flour sales of these two nations. 

Analysis of wheat purchases by the 
big importers between the U.S. and 
Canada leads to some general spec- 
ulation which is not necessarily con- 
clusive but perhaps provocative in 
view of the running controversy over 
quality of U.S. wheat deliveries to 
foreign buyers. 

About the only generalization to 
be gained from this examination 
points up the steadiness of the U.S. 
flour export trade and the selective- 
ness of the foreign wheat buyers 
when they have independence of eco- 
nomic action. This generalization ob- 
viously casts little light on the con- 
troversy over the qualities of U.S. 
wheat deliveries to foreign nations. 





Delays Expected in 
Setting Up Washington 
Wheat Commission 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Some delays 
in setting up a Washington State 
Wheat Commission under the new 
agriculture enabling act passed by 
the 1955 legislature are expected. 

Walter R. Johnson, Hatton farmer 
who has been named attorney in fact 
for the wheat industry, said there 
was misunderstanding among wheat 
growers following receipt of a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by Sverre N. 
Omdahl, state director of agriculture. 

“IT want to emphasize,” Mr. John- 
son said, “that the director followed 
the law passed by the legislature in 
asking for production records for the 
past five years and in stating in his 
notice to producers that failure to 
return the questionnaire constituted 
a misdemeanor.” 


“Many farmers didn’t like the 
sound of that ‘misdemeanor’ and 
simply threw the questionnaires in 


the wastebasket. 

Another misunderstanding was 
over the production records. Farmers 
went to their grain dealers and ASC 
offices in such numbers for past rec- 
ords that these people finally refused 
to look them up and complained bit- 
terly to the department of agricul- 
ture,”” Mr. Johnson said. 

He reported that the deadline for 
return of questionnaires would proba- 
bly be moved up to Sept. 1 instead of 
the original Aug. 3 date. Only 30% 
of the returns have been received 
from the original mailing it was 
learned. 

Under the provisions of the new 
law, a commodity group must peti- 
tion for a hearing on a marketing 
order, production records must be 





gathered by the director, a public 
hearing must be held followed by a 
referendum of growers. 


“It now looks as though we can’t 
complete this procedure until De- 
cember,” Mr. Johnson reported. 


It was also learned this week that 
the first administrator under the 
new law which became effective 
June 9 is a woman. Mrs. Donald L. 
Schoedel got the job in May, but no 
public announcement of the appoint- 
ment was made by Mr. Omdahl. 
Mrs. Schoedel was an assistant at- 
torney general at Olympia before 
her marriage. She is a graduate of 
the University of Washington School 
of Law. 

“My principal job will be to assist 
commodity groups in following the 
procedure outlined by the law for 
setting up marketing orders for their 
commodities,” she said this week. 
“Thus far we have received petitions 
from the wheat growers and the bulb 
growers of western Washington.” 

Mrs. Schoedel is making her head- 
quarters in Spokane where most of 
the efforts to establish the Washing- 
ton State Wheat Commission are 
being carried out. Sponsoring organi- 
zation is the Washington Association 
of Wheat Growers which is headquar- 
tered at Ritzville, 60 miles away. 
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KROGER CO. SALES UP 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the seventh four-week period 
ended July 16, totaled $94,456,387, an 
increase of $10,979,904 over sales of 
$83,476,483 for the corresponding 
four-week period a year ago. 

Cumulative sales for the first seven 
periods of 1955 totaled $605,575,066, 
a $17,647,257 increase over sales of 
$587,927,809 for the same seven 
periods in 1954. 


MILLER 





CROWN — Pictured above is the 
silver champ crown which will be 
awarded to members of the Royal 
Order of Loyal Loafers at the Baking 
Industry Exposition, Atlantic Clty, 
N.J., Oct. 1-6. 


Loafers to Award 


Silver Champ Crowns 


CHICAGO — Seven silver champ 
crowns will be awarded to members 
of the Royal Order of Loyal Loafers 
at the Baking Industry Exposition, 
Atlantic City, N.J., Oct. 1-6. 

Six of the crowns will be present- 
ed to bakers and allied tradesmen 
for outstanding performances in sup- 
porting the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram’s “July Is Picnic Month” pro- 
motion. The seventh will be given 
for the best all-around promotional 
work in behalf of the baking indus- 
try throughout the year. 

Four of the crowns will be given 
to bakers, one each in the four geo- 
graphic sections of the country; one 
to the state or regional bakers as- 
sociation; and one to an allied supply 
company. 

All Loafer members are eligible 
to enter the competition for one of 
the crowns. Case histories must be 
submitted before Sept. 1 with photos, 
clippings or other data to Loafer 
headquarters, Room 1558, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 
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ADMI Process 
Wins Award 


CHICAGO — The American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, on Aug. 
2 received the 1955 Grand Award (in 
its class) of the American Trade As- 
sociation Executives for “outstanding 
service to the industry which it rep- 
resents as well as to the American 
public.” 

The award was presented on the 
occasion of the ATAE’s 35th annual 
meeting, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Is- 
land, Mich. The award was made 
specifically for the institute’s suc- 
cessful technical research program 
entitled, “A Revolutionary New Proc- 
ess for Bread Making.” This is the 
ADMI stable ferment process an- 
nounced by the American Dry Milk 
Institute at its annual meeting in 
Chicago in April, 1954. 

“The entries submitted in 1955” 
read the announcement, “revealed 
dynamic stories of associations in 
action and necessitated a difficult 
problem of evaluation for the jury 
of awards. All exemplified an aware- 
ness of public responsibility, an 
awareness which has become the key- 
note for today’s association activi- 
ties. Those selected to receive grand 
awards and awards of merit are rec- 
ognized as having made the most 
significant contributions to their in- 
dustries, members and the public.” 
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Census Bureau 
Reports Flour 


Output for June 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
Census has estimated wheat flour 
production in June at 18,470,000 
sacks. The average output per work- 
ing day amounted to 840,000 sacks, 
compared with 834,000 sacks in May 
and 820,000 in June, 1954. 

Wheat flour mills in June operated 
at 78.8% of capacity, compared with 
78.4% in May and 77.4% in June 
last year. 

Flour mills in June ground 42,- 
944,000 bu. of wheat, compared with 
40,691,000 bu. the previous month. 

Wheat offal output in June was 
estimated at 371,280 tons, compared 
with 349,892 tons in May and 363,478 
tons in June last year. 

Rye flour production in June was 
estimated at 196,000 sacks, compared 
with 186,000 sacks in May and 173,- 
000 sacks in June, 1954. Rye grind- 
ings in June were estimated at 436,- 
000 bu., and 2,196 tons of rye offal 
were produced. 

Another part of the Census Bu- 
reau report shows that as of June 
30, flour mills held estimated stocks 
of 4,111,000 sacks of wheat flour. For 
the quarter ended March 31, 1955, 
stocks held by mills amounted to 4,- 
713,000 sacks. As of June 30, 1954, 
stocks were 4,046,000 sacks. Rye flour 
stocks held by mills as of June 30 
were estimated at 60,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 65,000 sacks as of March 
31 and 35,000 sacks as of June 30, 
1954. 

The Census Bureau production fig- 
ures represent the production of all 
commercial mills in the U.S. About 
97% of the totals are reported by 
the 375 largest mills and the balance 
estimated. 


Wheat Flour Production, by States, 
June, 1955, and Comparisons 


(000's omitted) 





Monthly 

June, May, average 

State: 1955 1955 1964 
California ... 500 422 448 
Colorado ....... 369 303 349 
EUROMGED ccciccce’ 1,174 1,095 1,190 
Indiana ........ 217 238 242 
Mn Saagaate ae 329 334 318 
a Serre 2,425 2,315 2,477 
Michigan ...... 497 476 472 
Minnesota ..... 2,144 2,009 2,206 
Missouri ....... 1,611 1,440 1,488 
Montana ....... 278 249 280 
Nebraska ...... 569 487 522 
New York ..... 2,361 2,176 2,322 
North Dakota .. 204 216 242 
CREP. “asd soeéee 704 990 850 
Oklahoma ..... 822 766 779 
Oregon ........ 486 555 182 
TOMES ‘,cxa 976 861 939 
DUAR ssecaes ot 356 339 409 
Washington .... 787 7056 812 
Other states ... 1,671 1,547 1,663 
Total 18,470 17,523 18,480 


Data are estimated, based on reports from 
mills with a daily capacity of over 400 
sacks, Estimates are shown only for states 
in which the mills reporting each month 
accounted for more than 90% of the total 
production during 1960. 
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Norfolk, Va., Grain 
Shipments Up Sharply 


NORFOLK, VA.—Almost as much 
grain was shipped from Norfolk dur- 
ing the first half of this year as 
moved during all of 1954, the Norfolk 
Chamber of Commerce reports. 

Grain exports, growing ever since 
Continental Grain Co. leased the 
Norfolk and Western Railway’s ele- 
vator at Sewells Point, totaled 24,- 
642,471 bu. during the first half of 
this year. This compares with 29,- 
462,524 bu. shipped during all of 1954. 

In 1953, the first full year Conti- 
nental took over the facility, 23,- 
016,674 bushels of grain moved. 

During the first half of this year 
131 ships tied up at the elevator to 
take full or part cargoes of grain. 
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Buying Procedures in 


Europe's Grain Trade 


Several trade visitors to Europe 
have brought back reports of dissatis- 
faction with the quality of American 
grain shipped to the various import- 
ing countries. The exporting trade 
does not accept these criticisms as 
justified in every case and a vigorous 
defense has been put forward refut- 
ing many of the allegations. So that 
some misunderstandings could be 
cleared away, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture sent Dale K. Vining, 
an economist with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, on an inspection trip, 
and a resulting report has been pre- 
pared giving the basic background of 
European grain marketing procedures 
and methods. Previous sections of the 
report were published in The North- 
western Miller of July 12, Aug. 2 and 
Aug. 9. They dealt with methods of 
purchase, sampling procedures, and 
arbitrations and appeals. In this sec- 
tion Mr. Vining gives more details 
of sampling methods. Other install- 
ments will appear in early issues of 
The Northwestern Miller. 

v ¥ 
Sampling Methods 

There are two methods for taking 
samples of bulk grain from cargo 
vessels. The first and most extensive- 
ly used method is to take samples in 
the hold of the vessel with an ordi- 
nary hand scoop, conjointly by buyer 
and seller, at prearranged intervals. 
The pre-arranged intervals are deter- 
mined according to the number of 
tons per hour at which the elevator 
is discharging the grain. The samples 
taken are collected and placed in 
large sailcloth bags. As soon as it is 
determined that 500 tons have been 
discharged, the accumulated grain in 
the sailcloth bags, which is some- 
times referred to as the master 
sample, and may weigh approxi- 
mately 400 pounds, is dumped into a 
large box or canvas and mixed. From 
the master sample, which is repre- 
sentative of 500 tons of grain, the 
buyer and seller, conjointly draw 
their delivery samples—one 10 lb. 
sample for the seller and one 10 Ib. 
sample for the buyer. 

There are two methods used for 
drawing the delivery samples from 
the master sample: (1) An ordinary 
hand scoop is passed through the 
master sample along the entire 
length of one side of the box and 
when full is emptied into the sample 
bag. This procedure is repeated until 
all four sides have been utilized. The 
fifth scoop is taken from the centér 
of the master sample. (2) The second 
method is very similar, the main dif- 
ference being that the scoop is drawn 
from one side, straight across to the 
opposite side. This procedure is re- 
peated using the other two sides and 
the four corners. The master sample 
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after the delivery sample has been 
taken has the appearance of wheel 
spokes. These two samples are jointly 
sealed by the buyer and seller and 
held in a mutually agreed upon place 
until the vessel has completed dis- 
charging. 

If a shipment is sold on f.a.q. terms, 
a sample known as the standard 
sample is taken from the master 
sample in the same manner as the 
buyer’s and seller's sample. The 
standard sample is forwarded to the 
London or Liverpool Corn Trade As- 
sociation and used in making the 
f.a.q. standard. However, unlike the 
buyer’s and seller’s delivery samples, 
the 10 Ib. standard sample represents 
the entire delivery. Therefore, only a 
portion of each master sample is 
taken and accumulated until dis- 
charge is finished. From this accumu- 
lated sample of grain, the final 10 Ib. 
standard sample is taken conjointly 
by buyer and seller, sealed and iden- 
tified with the required information. 


Hamburg Methods 

The second sampling method, used 
principally in Hamburg, is to draw 
the sample from the weighing hop- 
per, which is located in the floating 
elevator. These weighing hoppers, in 
most cases, have a capacity of about 
2,500 Ib. After each 2,500 lb. grain is 
weighed, a sampler opens a small 
hand-hole near the top of the hopper 
and using a grain probe, draws small 
representative samples. The grain 
probe is pushed down into the grain 
and turned, allowing the probe to 
fill with grain and is then withdrawn 
and emptied into the master sample 
and accumulated until 500 tons have 
been discharged and sampled. From 
this master sample, the buyer’s and 
seller’s sample and, if required, the 
f.a.q. standard sample, are divided in 
the same manner as under the first 
method. The natural weight sample, 
if shipment is sold on a _ natural 
weight guarantee, is drawn from the 
unused portion of the master sample. 

Fair average quality standards are 











periodically established for each class 
of grain of the season’s crop accord- 
ing to time and place of shipment 
by the standards committee of the 
London Corn Trade Association. The 
standards committee is a_ selected 
group of men chosen from the mem- 
bership of the London Corn Trade 
Assn. and represent grain importers, 
merchants, traders, flour millers, and 
other processors. Time of shipment 
is determined by date of the bill of 
lading covering any one grain ship- 
ment and place of shipment shall be 
understood as the loading port or 
group of ports so determined by the 
committee in making up the stand- 
ard. 


The standards committee is sub- 
divided into area committees, i.e., Ar- 
gentine Committee, Persian Gulf Com- 
mittee, European and Black Sea Com- 
mittee and African Committee. Each 
area committee has the responsibility 
of reviewing grain samples from its 
respective area and making up fair 
average quality standards for that 
area. 

Most fair average quality standards 
are made monthly but in some in- 
stances where only small quantities 
of grain are being shipped from a 
given port, standards are established 
for a two-month period. For example, 
Argentine f.a.q. standards are made 
monthly as grain quantities shipped 
to Europe are rather large, whereas 
f.a.q. standards of Iraq, Syria and 
Iran are in most cases made up to 
cover a two-month period, owing to 
the small quantities shipped. 

Virtually all fair average quality 
standards are established in London. 
An important exception is Australia, 
whose f.a.q. standards are set up by 
each exporting state for the entire 
season's crop. The states of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia and in_ recent 
years Queensland, make up their own 
f.a.q. standards. These f.a.q. standards 
are forwarded to the London Corn 
Trade Assn. and are used as the basis 





“I see,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“that the guv’ment, that pretty near every dang one of us 
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voted for so as to have taxes cut down, aims to fix 
a || the whole thing up simple an’ easy by jes’ 


We & addin’ a cent or two to the postage on 






a letter, and makin’ it more expen- 
** sive for Colonel Inky McCormick 
to mail out the Turkey Crick Trib- 
une’s weekly contribution to the 
culture and enlightenment of this 

z, exalted nation. As far as I can see 
they ain’t neither one of them ideas goin’ to 


hurt the Fish River district none to speak of, 
but I allow Joe Lane, who’s in Congress for us, will up and 
vote for ’em an’ the American eagle without fear or favor, 
let the chips fall where they may.” 
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for all arbitrations of Australian 
grain shipments. Fair average quality 
standards established in London are 
made from grain samples which are 
taken from vessels at time of dis- 
charge in virtually every port of 
Europe. Every vessel discharging 
grain is sampled and a 10-lb. sam- 
ple, commonly referred to as a stand- 
ard sample, which represents the en- 
tire shipment, is sealed and forward- 
ed to the London Corn Trade Assn. 
Each standard sample is identified 
by ports of origin and discharge, 
dates of shipment and discharge, 
name of vessel and size of shipment. 


Committee Procedure 


As soon as it is determined that 
all samples for any one month and 
place of shipment have been re- 
ceived, the standards committee is 
convened and requested to make the 
fair average quality standard. A 
small portion of every standard sam- 
ple is examined by all members of 
the committee and any sample which 
they consider as exceptionally good 
or exceptionally poor is omitted from 
the tentative standard sample. The 
committee judges these samples by 
visual inspection, taking into ac- 
count the amount of damage, shrunk- 
en and broken kernels, foreign mat- 
ter, smell, general appearance and 
any other visible qualitative factor. 
The remaining samples which are se- 
lected as being fair average quality 
are blended proportionately to the 
size of shipment they represent and 
the official fair average quality sam- 
ple is drawn from this composite 
blend. The official sample is meas- 
ured and weighed on the Schopper 
20 Litre Scale to determine the test 
weight (natural weight) which is 
stated in pounds per Imperial bush- 
el and kilos per hectoliter. No labora- 
tory analysis is made of the qualita- 
tive factors contained in the official 
f.a.q. standard sample. The official 
faq. sample is maintained under 
lock in the sample room of the Lon- 
don Corn Trade Assn. Only properly 
authorized persons may use or han- 
dle the official sample. 

The London Corn Trade Assn., as 
soon as possible after a particular 
fair average quality standard has 
been adopted, publishes this fact in 
the Association Trade Lists. Persons 
wishing to claim quality arbitration 
must file application within a certain 
time limit after the date of publi- 
cation in the Trade Lists. 
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MR. HOWE’S LONG DAY—Rt. 
Hon. C. D. Howe, trade minister, 
said in the House of Commons, July 
23, that it was impossible to extend 
the crop year beyond July 31 to 
ensure that all farmers were given 
the opportunity of delivering to ele- 
vators their full eight-bushel-an-acre 
quota of wheat. But he added: 
“Sometimes July 31 is a very long 
day.”—Manitoba Cooperator. 
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REVOLT AGAINST FOOD QUACKS 


OR a long time the food crank had things 
| his own way. There was enough gullibility, 
enough apprehensive obesity and enough vanity 
(the slimming feminine variety in particular) to 
provide a receptive audience and a profitable 
market. For usually the food crank has had some- 
thing to sell. But now hard times come a knockin’ 
at his door. Enough indignant and often injured 
people have learned enough of the essential facts 
of human nutrition to organize a counterattack. 
The attack amounts, in force and size, to a revolt. 
In some of its manifestations it is a crusade. 

Spearpointing the revolt, naturally, are the 
authentic nutritionists, who have scientific knowl- 
edge for a weapon. In the ranks are a multitude 
of crank-diet victims who have learned nutrition 
the hard way, and those other victims, the makers 
and purveyors of foods which have a legitimate 
place in human alimentation but which have been 
subject to damaging crackpot attack. Science is 
there, with its weapons, and even the U.S. govern- 
ment, so often in the past an ally of food faddism, 
now occasionally potshots at the crackpot. Jour- 
nalism, sometimes a venal but more often an 
ignorant or unwary implement of the food quack, 
now may be said to have aligned itself definitely 
against the quack, and shows itself eager, if not 
to correct its errors of the past, at least to put 
itself on the right side of nutritional science and 
in step with what has become a definite public 
countermarch away from food fad extremes. 

Attention has been directed on this page in 
recent years to many notable journalistic assists 
in the revolt against the quack. On the news 
stands recently was an extraordinarily power- 
ful one, an article in McCall’s Magazine (July 
issue) by Dr. Fredrick J. Stare and Julia A. Shea 
of the Department of Nutrition in Harvard's 
School of Public Health. A modest sample will 
disclose its flavor: 

“Don’t be taken in by the food charlatan who 
is short on knowledge but long on salesmanship. 
Basically his aim is money and, since he lacks a 
code of ethics, he plays upon human frailties to 
get it.” 

In the main, the authors concern themselves 
with such gross absurdities among the 200 food 
fallacies listed by the American Dietetic Assn. as 
the one which attempts to persuade us that the 
color of the shell affects the nutritive value of 
the egg. They do not, however, neglect the major 
areas of error—including, of course, the “natural 
food” cult. They observe that for generations the 
food quack has struggled to turn mankind’s back 
on progress in favor of “nature’—defined in terms 
of yogurt and wild honey and foods grown on 
soils “organically fertilized.” Eat yogurt and wild 
honey if you like them, they say, but don’t assume 
that they are the only foods that will provide 
vim, vigor and vitality. Getting down to the sub- 
ject of bread, which is inevitable to any discus- 
sion of food quackery, the authors note this: 

“Refined and processed foods are a favorite 
target of the ‘food specialist,’ who would have us 
believe that these foods are not nutritious. Actu- 
ally, we get as much food value from refined foods 
which have been enriched as from natural foods, 
and sometimes more. This is not to say that en- 
riched white bread is better than brown bread or 
vice versa. For all practical purposes, in typical 
American diets they are identical in food value. 
Choose whichever tastes better to you.” 


The weakest spot in the armor of the food 
crank has always been his irresponsible tendency 
to promote one food against another, the most 
notorious manifestation of this kind being the 
century-old aberration of the branny bread man. 
The McCall authors provide a pattern in this re- 
spect which unhappily the food quack does not 
follow. They conclude their immensely valuable 
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and gratifying dissertation with this sound guide- 
post to nutrition: 

“No one food is essential to health. Some 60 
specific nutrients are, and by eating a varied diet 
you will get them.” 


——BREAD 18 THE SIAFF OF LIFE 


ON PUTTING SIN TO A VOTE 


ROBABLY no minister of the Gospel has ever 

asked his congregation to vote “Yes” or “No” 
as to the sinfulness of a thing he avows on scrip- 
tural authority to be sinful, engaging in advance 
to stop struggling against it if the popular vote 
is negative. It would be almost as surprising to 
find a congregation of laymen willing to partici- 
pate in such an election, yet in effect that is the 
process of equivocation that is being undertaken 
by the Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
Here are the circumstances: 

The purchase of a large flour mill at Camp Hill, 
Pa., by the Pennsylvania Bureau of Prison Indus- 
tries and recent moves to expand part of the mill 
into a sizeable feed manufacturing operation 
prompted the executives of the association to 
survey members on their reaction to such trans- 
actions. 

An editorial by Richard I. Ammon, executive 
secretary, in a publication of the association, 
asks: “Where Do We Draw the Line?” A stamped, 
self-addressed questionnaire attached to each copy 
of the magazine asks: “Should the association ac- 
tively oppose any further expansion of state- 
owned and operated industrial plants as outlined 
in the editorial?” 

The editorial recited that the Bureau of Prison 
Industries had purchased the Spangler Flour Mills 
at Camp Hill last fall, bringing to 27 the number 
of small businesses and manufacturing industries 
owned and operated by the bureau with prison 
labor for the “ostensible purpose of rehabilitating 
our convicted criminals while, at the same time, 
supplying our state institutions with a _ host 
of manufactured products normally purchased 
through private business channels.” 

The association named a committee to investi- 
gate the transaction at that time. The committee 
recommended that a government body having au- 
thority to examine all books and records of the 
bureau investigate the transaction. Also the com- 
mittee asked for legislation to prevent future 
transactions of this type without a public hearing 
or legislative approval. In response, the iegisla- 
ture passed a bill authorizing the investigation, 
and a bili was introduced to make legislative per- 
mission mandatory before any more such trans- 
actions. 

Now, the editorial says, the governor has 
pigeon-holed the investigative bill and the other 
bill will never get out of committee, giving the 
green light to more transactions by the Bureau 
of Prison Industries. 

The editorial goes on to say that the state has 
solicited bids for converting the Spangler ware- 
house in Camp Hill into a modern feed manufac- 
turing plant. 

“This, we are convinced,” the editorial con- 
tinued, “is only the first phase of a program which, 
later on, will see smaller feed manufacturing 
plants in all of the principal penal institutions of 
the state.” 

The question is, the editorial asks: “Is it neces- 
sary and economical . . . is it in accord with our 
democratic principles of government . . . for the 
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state to establish and operate a wide variety of 
industrial plants in order to achieve this objective 
{rehabilitating a prisoner by employing him at 
some worthwhile occupation which will prove use- 
ful to him and to society upon his release] ?” 

On the basis of information it receives from 
the questionnaires, the association apparently will 
either try to prevent any further expansion of 
state-owned industries, or drop the whole matter. 

Thus, in a pure democracy, do we define the 
boundaries of economic sin and establish the 
moral limits of our social and economic behavior. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


INVESTIGATING THE INVESTIGATIONS 
—Whimsically, but not without sobriety resting 
upon a background of such experience as must 
lead relentlessly to disturbing apprehensions, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. suggests re- 
investigating the congressional investigations of 
earlier years. “It is well known,” says the cham- 
ber’s spokesman, “that the ‘finding’ and ‘recom- 
mendations’ of any congressional committees de- 
pend more on the committee staff members than 
on committee members.” The chamber is con- 
cerned over its knowledge that a number of con- 
gressional investigation committees leaned far to 
the left before World War II. Its spokesman 
Says: 

“Those who have studied the operating tech- 
niques and zeal of the Communist eager beavers 
are well aware of their peculiar capacity to 
recruit, coach and direct witnesses before official 
government committees and boards. Members of 
congressional committees are scarcely aware at 
times of the turning and twisting which is gen- 
erated in hearing rooms and in research offices 
and in various stages of writing reports.” 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LirFt—— 


A PRIZE FOR INEFFICIENCY 


ONCERN was expressed in the U.S. Senate 
when the “temporary” 20-year-old Recon- 

struction Finance Corporation was being ushered 
out of existence. It was felt there ought to be 
some kind of agency which could arrange loans to 
small businesses contributing to the defense effort, 
or at least to the welfare of the civilian economy. 

So the Small Business Administration was 
created. It was to charge the going rate of in- 
terest, make loans for no longer than 10 years and 
confine the size of them to $150,000. 

The end of RFC, if memories are not too 
short, was hastened when it was disclosed that 
its borrowers included such “essential” enter- 
prises as snake farm and lobster pot operators. 

The law setting up SBA did not spell out re- 
quirements that it loan only to those small firms 
engaged in national defense work or which were 
essential! to the civilian economy. It isn’t surpris- 
ing, therefore, to note that its loans have included, 
among othevs, a manufacturer of dude ranch 
clothing, an oyster producer and a manufacturer 
of janitors’ supplies. 

Financial help from public funds undoubtedly 
relieves the pressure of a small businessman’s 
competition. In some cases it gives the success- 
ful loan applicant a decided competitive advantage. 
But what about the competing firms which have 
no need of SBA help? They’re in business too. 

It is conceivable that the non-borrowing firms 
attained greater financial strength by possessing 
and using superior business judgment or man- 
agement abilities, by appraising the markets with 
greater wisdom, or perhaps simply by working 
harder, in a thoroughly unsocialistic manner. 

How are successful firms helped by a policy 
of a federal agency which says that “the essence 
of the American economic system of private 
enterprise is free competition,” and then puts 
their competitors in more advantageous positions 
through government loans? 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





W orld Exports 


World exports of grain and grain 
products, exclusive of rice, in the 
crop year 1954-55 have been tenta- 
tively estimated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service at 38,282,000 tons. 
This compares with 39,435,000 tons 
in 1953-54 and with the prewar av- 
erage of 32,282,000 tons. 

The all time record was 42,550,000 
tons in 1951-52. The second highest 
was 40,600,000 tons in 1928-29. 

More than 76% of the estimated 
1954-55 exports originated in four 
countries, the U.S., Canada, Austra- 
lia and Argentina, the world’s lead- 
ing export producers and usually re- 
ferred to in the grain trade as “The 
Big Four.” Shipments from the U.S. 
alone accounted for approximately 
30% of the total compared with 24% 
in 1953-54. Canada accounted for 24% 
against 30% a year earlier, Argen- 
tina for 16% against 17%, and Aus- 
tralia for about 7% in both years. 

Other sources of supplies going into 
the export markets were Russia, the 
countries of the Danube basin, sev- 
eral western European countries, 


notably France, the countries of 
French North Africa, the Middle 
East, South Africa, and a few 


countries in South America and the 
Far East. 


Sales Success 


The Australians are pressing their 
business aggressively in Far Eastern 
markets. Ceylon has bought 40,000 
tons flour for delivery this year. 

Sir John Teasdale, chairman of the 
Australian Wheat Board, has made 
it clear that Australia is prepared to 
sell wheat and flour to all comers 
irrespective of political or ideological 
considerations—provided they put up 
the cash. The board, he adds, does 
all its business on a cash basis and 
it does not propose to give extended 
credit to Communist countries. 

Sir John revealed that inquiries 
had come to the board during the 
past two or three years from Euro- 
pean countries behind the iron cur- 
tain, but the would-be buyers had not 
been able to establish the necessary 
credits. In one case an international 
wheat firm bought and paid cash for 
a cargo which was discharged at 





FLOUR NATIONALIZATION 


LONDON—The British labor 
unions have voted overwhelmingly 
against extending nationalization be- 
yond those industries already slated 
for takeover by the Socialist party, 
should it be returned to office in the 
U.K. Included in the list of industries 
considered by the unions for national- 
ization was flour milling. This is not 
the first time that the Socialists have 


the time that the Cooperative Party, 
itself a supporter of the 
objected to a scheme 
remove valuable 
erties from the control of the 

erative Wholesale Society. Nationali- 
zation proposals, from then on, were 
limited to industries 
cooperatives did not have a 





Constanza, Rumania. There had been 
suggestions at times, he added, that 
trade could be negotiated with China, 
but no practical business is yet in 
sight, although Chinese merchants 
with the direct links on the mainland 
had been contacted. 


Chinese Needs 


Various stories have been circu- 
lated concerning the need of the 
Chinese Communists for wheat. The 
Red government appears to discount 
these stories. The 1954 yields of grain 
were announced a few weeks ago and 
the authorities assessed it at 169.5 
million metric tons, a total described 
as “enough for normal consumption.” 
In 1953 production was 166.8 million 
tons. The acreage was considerably 
extended for the 1955 crop. 

The government claims that not 
only is enough grain being produced 
for home consumption but that there 
is a balance available for export. 
Trade experts are dubious about 
these claims. It is true that some 
grain has been exported but this was 
done, it is believed, to secure foreign 
currency with which to purchase 
essential machinery. 

Other reports speak of near-famine 
in several areas and grain rationing 
has been introduced. 


Atomic Wheat 


Italian scientists claim to have 
used atomic energy to ripen wheat in 
64 days. One scientist, Dr. Nicola de 
Francesco, believes this to be a world 
record. 

The first phase of the experiments 
has been concluded at the Radiofarm 
Institute in Rome. This is a private 
organization formed three years ago 
for research into the biological 
effects of radiation in agriculture and 
other fields. 

The scientists subjected wheat 
seeds to mixed neutron-gamma radi- 
ation and planted them out of season. 


They report that the wheat, besides 
ripening quickly, showed a 45% in- 
crease of grain on the ears. 


Freneh Exports 


In the 11 months Aug. 1, 1954 to 
June 30, 1955, the French exported 
1,826,853 metric tons wheat and 
319,671 tons in the form of flour. 
The largest single flour importer was 
Hungary which took 112,404 tons. 
Britain took 13,929 tons, Austria 
15,960 tons and Switzerland 167,748 
tons. A total of 167,748 tons went to 
destinations outside Europe. 
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Wheat Acreage in 
Canada Smallest 


Since 1943 


WINNIPE G—Preliminary esti- 
mates of 1955 field crop acreages in- 
dicate that Canadian farmers seeded 
the smallest wheat acreage since 1943 
and the smallest rye acreage since 
1947. However, reductions in these 
two crops and summerfallow are off- 
set by a record barley acreage and 
sharply increased acreages of oats 
and flax. 

For Canada as a whole the area 
seeded to the 15 spring-planted crops, 
according to the annual June survey 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
released Aug. 8, is estimated at 
47,700,000 acres compared with 46,- 
300,000 in 1954 and a 10-year (1944- 
53) average of 47,400,000 acres. An 
additional 24 million acres is in sum- 
mer-fallow in the prairie provinces. 
Total acreage in these 15 spring crops, 
together with winter wheat, fall rye, 
tame hay and summerfallow amounts 
to 83,800,000 acres, practically un- 
changed from last year’s 83,700,000. 

One of the largest shifts in crop 
acreage in recent years took place in 
the prairie provinces where the sharp 
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J. P. Meurs 


DUTCH ANNIVERSARY—Johan P. 
Meurs, the Dutch flour importer, is 
completing 25 years as president of 
the Netherlands Flour Importers 
Assn. His fellow-traders propose to 
honor him with a festival meeting in 
September. Mr. Meurs, who will be 
70 years of age Aug. 24, retired from 
active participation in the firm of 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amster- 
dam, in 1951 but he is still active 
in trade affairs through the associ- 
ation and through his membership 
in the Flour Import Bureau. 





reduction of 2,600,000 acres in wheat 
lowered the all-Canada acreage for 
this crop to 21,500,000 acres, the 
smallest since 1943. Only 16,700,000 
acres were seeded that year. 

The area seeded to oats is placed 
at 11,200,000 acres, 10% above last 
year, but 3% below the 10-year av- 
erage of 11,500,000 acres. 

Farmers in Canada seeded a rec- 
ord barley acreage estimated at 
9,900,000 acres which exceeded the 
previous record of 8,900,000 set in 
1953. Again the greatest increase 
took place in the prairies and, as with 
other grains, it was due to the un- 
usually late seeding season. 

The area seeded to fall and spring 
rye is placed at 778,000 acres, 9% be- 
low the 1954 total and 33% below the 
10-year average. 








Canadian Review... 





Septoria 


Though rust damage is not as pro- 
nounced this year as last, another 
fungus is hitting the Canadian wheat 
crop. Yields of Selkirk and Lee 
wheats, as well as barley, will be cut 
considerably due to attacks of Sep- 
toria Glume Blotch. This has been 
revealed by Dr. T. Johnson, officer 
in charge of the government’s plant 
pathology laboratory at Winnipeg. 

The fungus should not be confused 
with rust, Dr. Johnson states. It has 
been known for years and is regarded 
as being of minor importance. How- 
ever, the recent hot weather has en- 
abled it to develop. There is no ob- 
vious solution and the only way open 
is to try and incorporate resistance 
to the disease in new varieties. 

Septoria is reported to be wide- 
spread in Saskatchewan also. 


Deliveries 


The Canadian Wheat Board, on 
Aug. 9, issued instructions giving 
preference in the new crop year 


which commenced Aug. 1 to deliveries 
of old crop grain where individual 
permit holders had not completed 
their deliveries under the final 1954- 
55 general quota. 

The board also stated that at sta- 
tions where permit holders did not 
complete deliveries under the 8-bu. 
per specified acre general quota, due 
to insufficient elevator space, handl- 
ing companies may continue to ac- 
cept old crop grain to enable pro- 
ducers to complete their quota. 


Carryover 


Canada’s wheat carryover at July 
31, the end of the 1954-55 crop year, 
has been provisionally estimated at 
445,500,000 bu. This represents a 
sharp drop from the total of 587,- 
487,000 officially recorded at the end 
of the 1953-54 crop year. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners 
estimated that a total of 379,200,000 
bu. stood in visible positions while 
trade" sources assess that deliverable 
wheat on farms at July 31 was 
66,300,000 bu. 


Shipments of wheat excluding 
flour, to overseas destinations totaled 
206,800,000 bu., compared with 201,- 
200,000 bu. in the previous crop year. 
Flour exports are down sharply from 
the previous year, the lag being in 
the region of one million barrels. 

Canada expects to harvest a large 
crop this year, although the final 
total may be reduced from previous 
optimistic estimates because of dam- 
age from insects and other hazards. 


Joint Meeting 


Canadian and U.S. cabinet minis- 
ters will meet in Ottawa Sept. 26 to 
discuss trade and economic problems 
of the two countries. John Foster 
Dulles, U.S. secretary of state, will 
head the American delegation which 
will also include Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary for agriculture. Slated for 
examination are matters arising from 
the U.S. wheat surplus disposal pro- 
grams, particularly in connection 
with their adverse effect on Cana- 
dian sales. 
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AUSTRALIAN VISITORS—Milton Dunkley, managing director of Gillespie 
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Bros., Pty., Ltd., flour millers of Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, is 
making a world tour. He is accompanied by his wife. The couple is pictured 
in The Northwestern Miller’s Club Room examining the silver model of The 
Mayflower presented to The Northwestern Miller by the British National 
Association of Flour Importers in 1923. The Dunkleys will retrace the voyage 
of The Mayflower when they continue their journey eastward after complet- 
ing a week’s visit with millers in Minneapolis and making calls in Chicago 
and Toronto. After a stay in England they will visit several European coun- 
tries before sailing from Naples to reach home in time for Christmas. 





BUFFALO STRIKE 





1ed from page 11) 
said the union seeks in addition to a 
wage increase full management hos- 
pitalization payments. Management 


reportedly 
payment. 

The strike by 
gravated by a 


has offered a $3 monthly 


Local 1286 was ag- 
strike of Local 109, 


Roa, PRATT 
Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


TORONTO, ONT.,. CANADA 








MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
WINNIPEG CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 














Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Wo. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 





grain shovelers union, AFL. Another 
federal mediator, Edmund B. Calla- 
han, met with the Local 109 repre- 
sentatives and officials of the Grain 
Handling Corp. Aug. 15 to resume 
negotiations which had been broken 
off Aug. 14 when Local 109’s contract 
expired. 


Some Progress Noted 


“Some progress” was noted in these 
talks at the Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., said Mr. Callahan. Another 
meeting was scheduled for the after- 
noon of Aug. 16. 

Representatives for both Local 109 
and the Grain Handling Corp. have 
declined to reveal the nature of their 
demands, pending settlement action. 

About 70 employees of the Corn 
Exchange also are affected. This in- 
cludes forces inspecting and weigh- 
ing grain, a Corn Exchange spokes- 
man said. 

Because of the expected 2 to 2% 
week delay in delivery time, there is 
little aggressive action on the part 
of eastern feed mixers to obtain west- 
ern millfeed. However, millfeeds 
throughout the country had a firmer 
tone as a result of the strike. 

Foreseeing the possible labor dif- 
ficulty, the railroads early last week 
placed an embargo on all bulk ship- 
ments to Buffalo elevators to prevent 
a tie-up of loaded grain cars here. 
The grain loadings had reached as 
high as 3,000,000 bu. in each of the 
last four weeks. 

Cooperative GLF now remains the 
sole elevator not threatened by a 
strike. Mr. Kavanaugh said his 
union’s contract with GLF does not 
expire until next year. 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Mitt at SASKATOON, Sask., CANADA 
Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘FortTGarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 








gos» EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
<<a 2 Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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Cartier Lasalle Pontiac 
Cables — Eastmills ° MONTREAL, CANADA 
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TOPNOTCH 


FLOUR MILLS 


Canadian Hard Spring ait ER TiGa titra acs 


SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 


CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO’ 


















“Ey LIMITED 
“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢« 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


vc, NAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 16) 
from the previous week. Quotations, 
Aug. 12, 100s, cottons: Extra high 
patent $6.80@7.10; standard bakers, 
unenriched $6@6.10; first clears, un- 
enriched $4.90@5, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin- 
son area did a modest amount of 
business early last week when a few 
chains extended coverage for an ad- 
ditional 30 days. The bookings were 
modest but boosted total volume con- 
siderably over what had been done 
in past two weeks. 

Other than that, flour sales were 
limited to single carlots on p.d.s. 
basis. Family flour bookings were 
light. Directions held up with mills 
operating at 4% to 5 days. Prices 
were up 5¢ due to a decline in mill- 
feed credits. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Aug. 13: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.20@6.30; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $5.60@5.65; standard $5.50@ 


J.00. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
55%, compared with 20% the pre- 
ceding week and 33% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair. Prices 
Aug. 12 were unchanged on family 
flour and up 3@5¢ sack on bakery 
flour. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales remained at a 
slow pace in the central states during 
the week ending Aug. 13. The trade 
was apparently still waiting for the 
big movement in spring wheat flour. 
Total sales were estimated at around 
60@65% of 5-day milling capacity. 

Some spring wheat has already 
been sold in this area as well as a 
few seattered sales of hard wheat 
and soft wheat, however, most mills 
are expecting a large volume of 
spring wheat to ve booked in the next 
few weeks. Most buyers apparently 
are waiting for a much lower market 
before taking on extensive purchases. 

Family flour business remained on 
the slow side also, with fair direc- 
tions. There was a decline of 10¢ 
during the period which stimulated 
some buying, although nothing large. 

Soft wheat sales were slow, but 
somewhat improved from last week. 
Most sales were of cracker-cookie 
types and a little blender business. 

Quotations Aug. 13: Spring top 
patent $6.19@6.45, standard patent 
$6.09@6.35, clear $5.55@6.20; hard 
winter short $5.75@6.10, 95% patent 
$5.65@6, clear $4.90; family flour 
$7.55; soft winter short $6.69@6.70; 
standard $5.99@6, clear $5.60. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported only 
a limited amount of flour was sold 
the past week. Hard winter sales 
were at a standstill. A small amount 
of soft winter flour business was 
done. Shipping directions were very 
slow. Clears and low grades were 
fair. Quotations Aug. 12, in 100-lb. 
cotton sacks: Family flour, top pat- 
ent $6.70; top hard $7.40, ordinary 
$6.10, 100-Ib. paper sacks; bakers 
flour, cake $6.70, pastry $4.95, soft 
straights $5.05, clears $4.50; hard 
winter, short patent $6.05, standard 


patent $5.90, clears $5.15; spring 
wheat, short patent $6.60, standard 
$6.50, clears $6.30. 


East 


Buffalo: Spring wheat flour 
dropped 23¢ last week. The decline 
was viewed as an adjustment to the 
approaching new crop. Bakers are 
hoping for lower prices and are ex- 
erting considerable buying resistance 
against the present crop. Nobody is 
in the mood to make forward com- 
mitments and they are ordering on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Kansas wheat flour edged 2¢ lower. 
There was little sales activity be- 
cause consumers are amply booked. 

High protein clears declined 10¢. 
The decline was an adjustment to 
spring wheat levels and did not re- 
flect supply or demand because these 
clears are not in too great supply. 

Soft wheat flour was unchanged. 
There was little sales activity be- 
cause consumers are amply booked. 

Japan bought 2,000,000 bu. of 
wheat during the week, including 1,- 
340,000 bu. of Pacific Coast white 
wheat and 670,000 bu. of hard wheat. 
Venezuela bought a moderate amount 
of flour. The Netherlands is actively 
inquiring for .50 ash, .70 ash and 1.0 
ash flour. 

The CSS has awarded contracts to 
flour mills in an exchange deal for 
Bolivia and Italy. The next exchange 
deal is forecast for early September. 

Some mills stepped up their opera- 
tions last week to satisfy customers’ 
needs in the event of a strike. Mill 
running time ranged from five to 
seven days. 


Quotations Aug. 12: Spring family 
$7.60, high gluten $7.35@7.50, short 
$6.80@6.95, standard $6.75@6.85, 
straight $6.60, first clear $6.58G 
6.76; hard winter short $6.60@6.77, 
standard $6.50@6.57, first clear $6.27; 
soft winter short patent $7.26@7.29, 
standard $6.44@6.56, straight $5.46@ 
5.55, first clear $5.25@5.26. 

New York: Mills offered hard win- 
ter intermediate short patent flours 
to buyers last week at 10@20¢ un- 
der levels at which last heavy buy- 
ing took place. Present large bal- 
ances held by most bakers and job- 
bers held down bookings. Some for- 
ward bookings occurred, with most 
adding an extra month beyond cur- 
rent commitments. 

Declining spring wheat bakery 
flour prices have had little effect in 
stimulating business. Most buyers are 
holding to the sidelines, with price 
ideas on new spring crop still below 
mill offerings. 

Fears that a strike would shut 
down mills in the Buffalo area dur- 
ing the approaching weekend caused 
an improvement in shipping direc- 
tions. Buyers were also afraid that 
mills in other areas would be beset 
with labor troubles should shipments 
be attempted to trade usually served 
by Buffalo mills. 

Mill offerings of spring clears for 
shipments after Aug. 31 were 30¢ 
under those scheduled for shipment 
during August. 

Export inquiry was slow, with Hol- 
land asking 550% ash and clear for 
August shipment. 

Quotations Aug. 12: spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.37@7.47, 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1955-56 
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standard patent $6.67@6.82, clears 
$6.65@6.90; hard winter short patent 
$6.40@6.50, standard patent $6.20@ 
6.30; soft winter high ratio $6.20@ 
7.20, straights $5.25@5.50. 

Boston: The local flour market was 
weak last week with quotations on 
most grades or types of wheat dip- 
ping to new low prices for the year. 
Top spring wheat average 22@23¢ 
net lower for the week with first 
clears holding unchanged. Hard win- 
ters were weaker but more re- 
strained, losing 12¢ for the week. 
Soft wheat flours were generally low- 
er with declines ranging from 5@ 
20¢. Pacific soft wheat flour was 
an exception narrowing the price 
range with a 5¢ rise on the inside 
quotation of the price range. 

Dealers reported that the fresh de- 
cline failed to attract much buying 
interest in view of the heavy com- 
mitments several weeks ago. Mill of- 
ferings of the new crop spring wheat 
at price concessions were generally 
ignored with most buyers holding 
to the belief that better quotations 
would prevail at the peak of the har- 
vest movement. On the hard winters 
balances were fairly substantial. An- 
other facet in the local picture was 
the continued slow consumer demand 
which tended to make most bakers 
cautious in their commitments. 

Quotations Aug. 13: spring short 
patents $6.86@6.96, standard $6.76G 
686, high gluten $7.41@7.51, first 
clears $6.72@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $6.42@6.52, standards $6.22G@ 
6.32; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
@6.62; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.52; high ratio $6.22@7.22; 
family $7.82. 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket showed little activity last week 
as buyers found no incentive to make 
any additions to their present hold- 
ings. The recent slow decline in prices 
for spring wheat bakery flours and 
the increased spring wheat harvest 
were responsible for a stand-by pol- 
icy among jobbers and bakers, mill 
representatives reported. 

However, those whose supply was 
running low took on some small lots 
of spring wheat bakery flour. 

Hard winters remained virtually in 
the neglected category. The vacation 
season has brought about a decline 
in bakery sales in the metropolitan 
areas and an increase in the resort 
areas. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, Aug. 13: Spring high gluten 
$7.45@7.55, short patent $6.90@7, 
standard $6.85@6.95, first clear $6.90 
@7; hard winter short patent $6.45@ 
§.55, standard $6.20@6.30; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.25@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: On Aug. 9 intermediate 
Kansas patents were offered at $6.14 
cottons. Only a few sales were made 
as bakers already had large commit- 
ments. However, two reports of sales 
of 20,000 bags each were made. Flour 
sales continued extremely slow in 
the city and tri-state districts. 

Clears, high glutens and soft wheat 
pastry and cake flour sales have been 
extremely dull, together with spring 
and Kansas patents. Family flour 


sales in advertised brands were stat- 
ed to be good as the cooler weather 
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the 
centive to jobbers and grocers to get 


past week has proved an in- 
their stocks in trim for an active 
fall business. Retail and wholesale 
bakeries report that the cool weather 
of the past week caused: sales to get 
back to a normal ‘summer’‘demand. 
Directions the past week increased 
and were good. 

Quotations Aug. 13: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.19@6.30, medium 
patent $6.27@6.35, short patent $6.37 
@6.40; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.57@6.79, medium patent $6.67@ 
6.84, short patent $6.72@6.89, clears 
$6.55@7.06, high gluten $7.20@7.44; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.40@7.60; other brands $7.14@7.29; 
pastry and cake flours $5@6.98. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business 
showed a slight improvement during 
the week, particularly on hard win- 
ters on further weakening in prices. 
While sales were not general, some 
fair sized amounts were worked for 
120-day shipments against present 
contracts. The balance of sales came 
from trade whose customers pur- 
chased a month’s supply, together 
with some quick-shipment business. 

The trade showed considerable hes- 
itancy in entering into long term 
commitments. Soft winters showed 
a slight improvement, with cracker 
and cookie bakers showing more in- 
terest in covering replacements, with 
the decline in prices. Cake flour sales 
continue to lag, with buyers reluctant 
to add to their present contracts. 
Shipping directions were well main- 
tained to about as expected. Stocks 
on hand are gradually being aug- 
mented and may now be considered 
as heavy. 

A noticeable improvement occurred 
in export flour sales and inquiries, 
with fair amounts being worked to 
Norway and good sized amounts to 
Venezuela. Other Latin American 
countries purchased moderately. 

Quotations, in carlots, packed in 
100 lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.95@6.05, 
standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $4.80 
@5.20; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.60@6.80, standard $6.40G 


6.60, first clear $5.90@6.30, high 
gluten $7@7.20; soft wheat short 


patent $5.35@5.65, straight $4.95@ 
5.25, first clear $4.30@4.65, high ratio 
cake $5.70@6.15; Pacific Coast cake 
$6.75@7, pastry $6.10@6.20. Ship- 
ments by barge from Minneapolis ap- 
proximately 20¢ per sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Prices declined rapidly 
during the past 10 days, and flour 
millers stated that they were getting 
close to the lows, particularly in the 
case of pastry flours, with wheat for 
this class of flour below the loan 
level. Millers stated that there was a 
little more room on the bottom for 
patent flours, but that most of the 
list reflects solid values. Export busi- 
ness was not brisk, but enough of it 
was coming along to maintain cur- 
rent operating levels, and business 
as a whole looked fairly satisfactory 
for the next few months. Quotations: 
Family patent $7.80, bluestem $7, 
bakery $7.12, pastry $6.06. 

Portland: Little change was noted 
in Pacific Northwest flour markets 
during the week with mills still down 
for seasonal repairs. Grindings were 
about normal for this time of the 
year. Flour quotations Aug. 12: high 
gluten $7.23, all Montana $7.04, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.22, bluestem 
bakers $7.03, cake $7.01, pastry $6.01, 
pie $5.81, whole wheat 100% $6.64, 
graham $6.05, cracked wheat $5.72. 





Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Market activity 
was confined to seasonable volume, 
under competitive conditions. Quota- 
tions Aug. 13: Top patent springs for 
use in Canada $11@11.50 bbl. less 
cash discounts, 98’s cottons, mixed 
cars, with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. Bakers $8.60@9.10 bbl. 
less cash discounts, papers, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

Higher prices have precluded any 
activity in winter wheat flour. Quo- 
tations Aug. 13: $3.65, 100 Ib. f.a.s. 
Montreal in export cottons. 

Very little winter wheat was of- 
fered for sale. Producers are report- 
ed to be holding until the price 
reaches $1.50 bu. Quotations Aug. 13: 
$1.43@1.46 ba. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Ca- 
nadian flour in the week ended Aug. 
11 was divided almost equally be- 
tween IWA and Class 2 sales and 
totalled 128,000 bbl. With a domestic 
trade in flour that continues season- 
ally slow mills are carrying on at less 
than capacity. Stocks did not appear 
burdensome and prices held firm. 

Quotations, Aug. 13: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10; second patents to 
bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 
carlots. 


Vancouver: Volume of new orders 
received here by export mills during 
the week continued disappointingly 
small. Sales were mainly confined to 
Central and South American mar- 
kets. 

Expected resumption of buying 
from the Philippines did not ma- 
terialize although it was expected 
that new orders would come in to 
replace the depleted supplies there. 
Cables from Manila indicate that im- 
porters are experiencing considerable 
difficulty in securing the necessary 
foreign exchange from Philippine 
banks in order to set up letters of 
credit. This is reported to be the 
result of the new import duty of 
17%%. Cables also report that a fair 
amount of low priced U.S. flour has 
come into the islands recently. 

Some of the larger bakeries an- 
nounced a boost of a cent a loaf in 
bread prices here last week, bringing 
prices back to the level obtaining 
last fall at the time of the long 
delivery strike. It is not expected 
that there will be much change in 
sales here as a result of the boost. 


Flour dealers were somewhat con- 
cerned over the availability of west- 
ern cake and pastry flour supplies in 
view of weather conditions on the 
prairies. However, it is understood 
that there was a good soft wheat 
harvest in Ontario and fair supplies 
are expected to be available. 


Hard wheat flour cash car prices: 
First patents $11.10 for jutes and 
$11.30 for 98’s cottons; bakers’ pat- 
ents $9.50 in paper bags and $9.90 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade, $13.50 and western cake flour 
$14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices advanced about 
$1 ton early this week after a strike 
closed down most milling operations 
at Buffalo. There was no immediate 
impact on trade, but handlers said 
the possibility of a long tie-up gave 
the market a firmer undertone. For 
the most part, mixers are taking only 
small amounts of millfeed while wait- 
ing for more settled market condi- 
tions. Quotations Aug. 15: Bran 
$37.50@ 38.50, standard midds. $38.50 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans, City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
3 2... eer er -0+@... $6.30@7.46 $...@... $...@... $...@7.60 
ering Se Sabes vss... . scans Kens 6.19@6.45 ~~ ee Foe on aD pee re Tt 
Spring high gluten .............- o++-@..- 6666.75 ...@... -.@... %7.35@7.50 
te ee E.R soe @.- 6.10@6.20 — Pee --@6.60 6.80@6.956 
be dee ee ee eee 6.09@6.35 6.09@6.10 oo @ w0- -.@6.50 6.75@6.85 
Spring straight ...............4+- — Pe 606@ oes oe @ ..- --@... . +. @6,60 
ag BO ER eee 5.55@6.20 56.80@6.10 --@..- --@6.30 6.68@6.7 
Hard winter family .............. o0e@7.55 44-@... 6.10@7.16 — * ae oe 
Hard winter high gluten ........ o peels ee Pe ooo GP wes os ses o4cae wen 
Hard winter short ............... 5.75@6.10 ...@... 6.76@6.80 --@6.05 6.60@6.77 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.65 @ 6.00 --@... 5.65@5.70 ...@5.90 6.50@6.57 
Hard winter first clear .......... ---@4.90 ~++@... 4,55@5.30 ».@5.15 «++ @6.27 
Bott winter familly ....cccccecceee ie ee a Perea ry, fer --@6.70 ...@... 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.69@6.70 ...@... -@. --@... 7.26@7.29 
Soft winter standard ............. 5.99@6.00 ove @ ace ---@. »--@.. 6.44@6.56 
Soft winter straight .............. ee oer ee --@5.05 6.46@5.55 
Soft winter first clear ............ ~-»@5.60 oes tS ~ Pe --@4.50 56.25@5.26 
See, HO, WEIRD cikddcccsccdiccests 3.92@4.15 3.83@3.85 sgn &e -»-@4.48 4.70@4.80 
Bw gee eer 3.22@3.40 3.08@3.10 o+eOP cc ~--@3.73 3.95@4.05 
Granular blend, bulk ............ con® coe --@6.90 ...@. * PP soee@ 1. 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
CE .0. be savas cb beheeoe $...@7.80 $...@... $...@7.82 $7.40@7.60 $...@... 
oe, re 7.37@7.47 7.45@7.55 7.41@7.51 7.20@7.44 7.00@7.20 
a reper -«-@... 6.90@7.00 6.86@6.96 6.72@6.89 6.60@454.80 
pe, ene ee oe 6.67@6.82 6.85@6.95 6.76@6.86 6.57@6.79 6.40@6.60 
se Meee ee 6.65@6.90 6.90@7.00 6.72@6.92 6.55@7.06 5.90@6.30 
Hard winter short .............. 6.40@6.50 6.45@6.55 6.42@6.52 6.37@6.40 5.95@6.05 
Hard winter standard ...... 6.20@6.30 6.20@6.30 6.22@6.32 6.19@6.30 5.80@5.95 
Hard winter first clear .......... sche si ost S60 50 @ cc -+-@... 4,80@5.20 
Soft winter short patent ........ ~ ey . ~~ Fr --@... 6.36@6.65 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.25 @5.50 -@... 6.27@56.52 -@... 4.95@5.25 
Soft winter first clear ........... coo @ eee Tt) mY coe @ ce 150 @ és 4.30@ 4.65 
NO Ns TU 4.55@4.65 4.60@4.70 ™ *F 4.45@4.56 6 ob co's 
Rye flour, dark ...... er er -@ ... @. 3.70@ 4.06 Pe Bey 
Semolina, blend, bulk ........... 7.57 @7.67 es@ vs -@. -+ + @7.62 ooo@ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent . $...@7.80 Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.50 $10.90@11.50 
Bluestem ‘iit iatind, iinet -.-@7.00 PROD .. 2 4-42 ahnue t4 8.60@ 9.10 9.55@ 2.85 
Bakery grades -@7.12 Winter exportst occa ae cone 
Pastry iad 00 ¢e¥tv.ee's'eku @6.06 


___.*100-Ib. papers. ¢100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib, papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
a ee seeeeees $41.00@41.50 $37.50@38.50 $43.00@43.75 $....@650.50 $....@52.00 
Standard midds. ... 42.50@43.00 38.50@39.50 45.00@45.75 $ -@52.00 § @ 54.00 
Flour midds. .. 51.00@52.00 -.«-@48.00 56.00@59.00 oo @ evar ey 
mes. GOR sscnedenta 53.00@ 55.00 50.00 @55.00 56.00 @ 60.00 - @65.00 ---@ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
arr - $33.25@35.75 $39.50@40.00 $43.00@43.60 $44.75@45.25 §$....@. 
BURT 37.25 @38.00 41.50@42.00 44.50@ 45.50 47.25 @47.75 o00t@ voce 
Millrun sot san coes®@. ocee@ veus sbcol® acho -@47.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
TeCeMsS. -scsserecene $51.00 @53.00 59.00@60.00 $65.00 @66.00 
Winnipeg .......... 38.00@ 42.00 46.00@50.00 52.00 @55.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Mi poli Chicago = -——Kansas City — Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Mar. May Sept. Dec. Mar. Sept. Dec. 
hard hard _ hard 
3 221% 220% 193% 197% 197% 193% 207% 210% 210% 311 312% 
mee, OD osnccs 221% 219% 193% 197% 198 194% 208% 211% 211% #«3i11 313 
Bee; 10° 2.2.08 221% 220 193% 197% 198% 194% 208% 211% #211% 311 313 
Ame. 11. «<crs 223% 221% 195% 199% 199 195 210 212% 213% 311% 313 
Aug. 12 ..... 223% 220% 194% 198 198% 194% 208% 211% 211% 309 313 
-CORNS -————__ RY E— ——————$—,  -——-—_OATS8——__—__~ 
Chicag Chicag Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicag Mi poli 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec 
Aug. 8 ...132% 126% 97% 98% 88% 89% 101 babe 58% 58% 55% 58 
Aug. 9 ...132 126% 100% 101% 89 89% 101% 104 61% 61% 55% 58 
Aug. 10 ..131 125% 97% 100% 88% 88% 102 104% 57% 61 55% 57% 
Aug. 11 ..129% 124% 99% 102 88% 89% 102% 105 58 61% 55% 57% 
Aug. 12 ..126% 122% 98% 101 88% 89% 101 103% 57% 60% 54% 57% 
@39.50, flour midds. $48, red dog with prices unchanged, and fair for 
$50@55. shorts, with prices $1.50 ton lower. 


Kansas City: Lighter flour produc- 
tion and the implications of a flour 
mill shutdown at Buffalo led to 
stronger millfeed markets here. Bulk 


middlings and bran showed the great-" 


est strength while shorts were barely 
strong. Demand was not pronounced, 
but sufficient to bear the market. 
Quotations Aug. 15: Bran $33.25@ 
35.75 and shorts $37.25@38 sacked, 
Kansas City. Middlings $34.25@34.75 
bulk, Kansas City. 


Oklahoma City: The demand was 
poor and sales slow. Prices closed 
25¢ higher on bran and $1.25 lower 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars, 
Aug. 12: bran $37.50@38.50, mill run 
$38.50@39.50, shorts $39.50@40.50; 
mixed or pool cars higher on all 
classes. 

Salina: Demand was good for bran, 


Supplies of bran were scarce, but 
shorts were adequate. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Aug. 11: bran 
$35.50@36 ton, gray shorts $37.50@ 
38 ton. 

Hutchinson: Demand for bran was 
good from the mixed car trade and 
in truck lots. Shorts were only fair, 
with some takers in mixed cars, most- 
ly to the Southeast. Bran prices were 
unchanged, shorts off $1.25. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Aug. 13: 
bran $35@35.50, shorts $37@37.50 

Ft. Worth: Bran and gray shorts 
were in slow demand the past week. 
Offerings were only moderate and not 
heavy enough to greatly depress the 
market. Quotations Aug. 12, burlaps: 
bran $43@43.50, gray shorts $44.50@ 
45.50, delivered Texas common 
points; unchanged to 50¢ lower on 
bran and $2 lower on shorts, com- 
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NEW FACES—General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has introduced new packages 
for its cereals, Wheaties and Kix. The Wheaties package features an assort- 
ment of colors but the orange background is retained. A new personality 
called “the face” has been introduced. Brother face comes in red, sister face 
in yellow, mother face in blue and father face in brown, to represent four 
members of the American family. The original Wheaties package was intro- 
duced in 1924. A feature of the new Kix package is a picture presentation of 
a spoonful of the cereal with cream and berries. The color scheme is yellow, 


blue, red and white. 





pared with previous week. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
nearby, was good for bran and fair 
for shorts last week. Supplies were 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Aug. 12: bran $35@35.50, shorts 
$37 @37.50; prices on both bran and 
shorts were about unchanged, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Chicago: Millfeed supplies were 
searce in the central states during 
the week ending Aug. 15, with price 
increases of $1@1.50, reflecting this 
situation. Demand was fair during 
the period, especially on standard 
midds. Quotations Aug. 15: bran $41 
@41.50, standard midds. $42.50@43, 
flour midds. $51@52, red dog $53 @55. 

St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
was fair and the trend steady. Sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations Aug. 
12: bran $39.50@40 ton, shorts $41.50 
@ 49 ton, St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were prac- 
tically non-existent in the latter part 
of last week because of a threatened 
strike by workers at Buffalo ele- 
vators. Bran and standard midds. 
were unchanged in early trading on 
Aug. 12 but late in the day they 
weakened on the theory that a strike 
wouldn’t occur. Bran and standard 
midds. ended the week 50¢ lower; 
flour midds. and red dog were un- 
changed to $1 lower. Mill running 
time averaged six days last week. 
Quotations Aug. 12: bran $43@43.75, 
standard midds. $45@45.75, ficur 
midds. $56@59, red dog $56@60. 

Boston: Trading activity in the lo- 
cal millfeed market last week was 
quite limited reflecting the attitude 
of indifference in the minds of both 
buyers and sellers. While offerings 
were more or less limited there was 
no aggressiveness on the part of 
most potential buyers. Values held 
unchanged on both bran and mid- 
dlings. Quotations Aug. 13: standard 
bran $52, middlings $54. 

Philadelphia: An easy undertone 
continued in the local millfeed mar- 
ket last week and there was little 
or no anxiety over the availability 
of supplies. Quotations Aug. 13: bran 
up $1 from last week at $50.50; 
standard midds. up 50¢ to $52; red 
dog $65. 

Pittsburgh: Demand was quiet for 


millfeeds the past week. Local grain 
dealers stated proteins sold excep- 
tionally well but that the state had 
too large grain crops for millfeeds 
to sell in large quantities at this 
season of the year. Retail sales were 
down and offerings in all lines cov- 
ered all needs. Quotations Aug. 12, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran $47.30 
@48.90, standard midds. $49.90@ 
51.30, flour midds. $62.30@64.40, red 
dog $64.30@67.40. 


New Orleans: Millfeed prices re- 
mained fairly steady during the week, 
with slight fluctuations on a down- 
ward trend. Mixers and jobbers were 
buying cautiously and only for im- 
mediate needs. With the heavy har- 
vesting mills were rather pressing for 
business but the letdown in formula 
business made buyers extremely cau- 
tious. Quotations Aug. 12: bran $44.75 
@45.25, shorts $47.25 @47.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet, with some selling pressure on 
the part of interior mills, but with 
local mills holding fairly well to cur- 
rent asking prices. The trade was 
apathetic toward future business, and 
here and there resellers were willing 
to shade the market a bit. Local 
lists held steady at $47 ton deliv- 
ered common transit points, with the 
market on the easy side. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week with demand 
and supply about equal. Mills were 
operating to capacity 24 hours a day, 
six days per week, and are booked 
into September. Quotations Aug. 12 
(stationary): red bran and mill run 
$45, middlings $50; to Denver: red 
‘bran and mill run $52, middlings $57; 
to California: red bran and mill run 
$52.50, middlings $57.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Somewhat high- 
er prices for shorts were evident dur- 
ing the week, otherwise there was 
no great activity. Quotations Aug. 
13: bran $51@53, shorts $59@60, 
middlings $65@66, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Drouth conditions in 
eastern Canada hadn’t yet reflected 
in increased buying of western mill- 
feeds and with mills running at less 
than full time there was no accumu- 


lation of supplies. Prices continue to 
be firm. Quotations Aug. 13: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills $38@42, shorts $46 
@50, middlings $52@55; all prices 
cash carlots; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Offerings by prairie 
and local mills were considered ample 
for immediate needs here. No export 
business was reported. Price of shorts 
was reported about $1 ton stronger 
with bran unchanged. Cash car quo- 


tations: Bran $49.50@53, shorts $56 
@58, midds. $63. 
Rye 
Minneapolis: The market was 


quiet, with prices unchanged to slight- 
ly higher. Quotations Aug. 12: Pure 
white rye $3.83@3.85, medium rye 
$3.63@3.65, dark rye $3.08@3.10. 


Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. There was little activity 
in the market. Quotations Aug. 12: 
white rye $4.70@4.80, medium rye 
$4.50@4.60, dark rye $3.95@4.05. 


Philadelphia: The local rye market 
continued at a slow pace last week 
even though there was no rise in 
the price quotation of the weck be- 
fore. Quotations Aug. 13: white rye 
$4 60 @4.70. 


Chicago: Sales of rye flour were 
extremely slow in the central states 
during the week ending Aug. 13. Po- 
tential buyers are still using up in- 
ventories purchased in the recent 
big bookings. Quotations Aug. 13: 
white patent rye $3.92@4.15, medium 
$3.72@3.95, dark $3.22@3.40. 


St. Louis: The demand was fair 
and the supply ample. Sales and ship- 
ping directions were fair; pure white 
$4.48, medium $4.18, dark $3.73 and 
rye meal $4.08. 


New York: No improvement in rye 
flour inquiries was noted here last 
week. Buyers continued on the side- 
lines, with waiting policies governed 
largely by reports of a good rye har- 
vest. Quotations Aug. 12: pure white 
patents $4.55@4.65. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 
tinued quiet with retailers and whole- 
salers not covered in the recent low 
price period. Buying was hand-to- 
mouth to cover immediate needs. Di- 
rections were fair. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $4.45@4.56, medium $4.15 
@4.36, dark $3.70@4.06, blended 
$6.27@6.46, rye meal $3.81@3.95. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The usual vol- 
ume of business for the season was 
enjoyed during the week. Quotations 
Aug. 13: rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 98-Ib. cottons $6.65, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal continued draggy. Ex- 
port business was sluggish and do- 
mestic trade continued in its sea- 
sonal slowness. Supplies were ample 
for requirements and prices held 
steady. Quotations Aug. 13: rolled 
oats in 80-Ib. sacks $5.20@5.40; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Oklahoma Aids CROP 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. - 
Twenty-nine needy foreign countries 
will share in the $60,000 worth of 
commodities and cash which Okla- 
homa CROP will contribute this year 
for overseas shipment. 
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Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
Aug. Aug. 
5, 12, 
-—1955—, 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allis-Chalmers .... 81% 70 72% 71% 
Am, Cyanamid .... 60% 48 57% 57% 
SE Riglats'64ds- 05-00 125 106 115 115 
Pe OM, cacestes 43% 39% 40 3936 
Rare 66% 62% 62% 65 
Cont. Baking Co... 3934 27 38% 38 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 28% 28% 28% 
FY eee 183% 176% 179% 178 
Cream of Wheat . 3254 28%, 30% 31% 
Dow Chemical .... 57% 43% 515% 52 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 11% 7% 10% 0 
Seer 148% 139 144% 143% 
Gen. Foods © orp. 87% 75 83 82% 
. FF ? eee 99% 94% -. 98% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 77% 66% 155% 75% 
Merck & Co. ..... 30%, 20%, 22 21% 
Ps cevtwesns 112% 102 -. 107 
Wee, S626 ...... 108 100 -.» 108% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 45% 40% 41% 41 
a! Pe 183 175% 181 179 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 46% 50 50% 
Procter & Gamble. 106% 91 100% 106% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 3354 30% 31% 31% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 46% 335% 42% 42 
Std. Brands, Inc. . 40% 365% 40 29% 
BOs GED ascawce 9354 88 91% 
Sterling Drug ..... 52% 424% 49% 50% 
Sunshine Bis., Inc 864% 75% 83 83 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 31% 28 31% 31% 
Victor Ch. Works.. 37% 31% 32% 31% 
Ward Baking Co... 24% 16% 


Pid. $5.50 


Stocks not traded: 


17 16% 
101% 101% 102 


Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Imc. ............ 355% 36% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ... 142 145 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 107% 108 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 145 155 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 121% 122% 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.. 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ....... 151% 152 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 90 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, 


stocks listed on the 
change: 


milling and allied 
American Stock Ex- 


a6. cy 


—1955 1955 1965 

High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. rh 4% 7% ™ 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 


Pfd. $5 .. 141 133% . 140 
Hathaway Bak., 
es: Me cece 6% 5 yous 54% 
Horn '& Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y., 
Pid. $5 1115 104 «0s 20 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 5% 556 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co, ..... 199 202 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
freer 22% 23 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 145% 148 
Omar, Inc. +» 20% 21 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 108 109 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. 5 5% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
July Aug. 
29, 5, 
-1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 4% 2% 4.15 4.00 
, tS ea 59 50% 59 56% 
Can. Bakeries ..... 8% 8 
Can. Food Prod. 4.10 ‘on 3% 3% 
a hea 0 4 10 20% 8 4% 7 MH 
Ms Ghar s thnods 65 33% .... 54 
Catelli Food, A ... 29 25 29 27% 
NN xa eyes vas 38% 36 7 37% 
Cons. Bakeries ... 124 7 0% 19% 
Federal Grain .... 44 26 0 37% 
Peer eee Tee 31 29 30 30% 
Gen, Bakeries .... 9% 1% 9 RY 
Inter-City Bakeries 17% 16 17 
Int. Milling, Pfd... 91 90% 90% 
Lake of the Woods, 

EE. F200 oe veerse 155 144% 151 151 
Maple Leaf Mig.. 14 i) 11% 11% 
rere. 104 100 103 103 
McCabe Grain, A 17% 16 rire. *17% 

Te Ap Se Se 18% 154% . 18% 
Mid Pac. Grain ... 22 ooce 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 18% 34 44 46 

Pfd. . 170 «161 170 §6168% 
St. Lawrence 

Flour, Pfd. - 135 130 130 
Std. Brands 39%, 35 once HS 
Toronto Elevs 18% 16 17 17 
United Graim, A .. 19 17 Ss 
Weston, George .. 112% 57 109% 108 

Pfd. 4%% . 195% 103 -s++ 105% 


*Less than Board lot. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ELEVATORS 
MINNEAPOLIS — Peavey Eleva- 
tors is constructing new elevators at 
three locations where fires destroyed 
facilities within the past several 
months. Building is going on at 
Tower City and Ops, N.D., and Key 
West, Minn. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


DIRECTORS ELECTED — Three new directors were named to the board of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, last week. Pictured above, left to 
right, are Henry H. Cate, Kansas City, who also was named chairman of the 
board, Charles A. Sammons of Dallas and K. K. Smith of Fort Worth. Mr. 
Cate has been a large stockholder in Flour Mills of America since 1946 and 
formerly was president of the company. Mr. Sammons is board chairman of 
the Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas, and is an officer of other risk firms. 
Mr. Smith is assistant to the president of the Kimbell Milling Co., Fort Worth. 
Mr. Sammons and Mr. Smith represent Texas investors who participated in 
the recent purchase of controlling interest in the milling company. 





FMA CHANGES 


(Continued from page 11) 





was a member of the milling in- 
dustry advisory committee of OPA 
during World War II. He previously 
held executive positions with the Red 
Star Milling Co., Kimbell Milling Co., 
Houston Milling Co. and Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co. (now Burrus Mills, 
Inc.). 

Mr. Sammons is chairman of the 
board of the Reserve Life Insurance 
Co., Dallas, and president of the 
Pyramid Life Insurance Co., Kansas 
City, Kansas. He is active in other 
insurance firms and is a director of 
the Farmers & Bankers Insurance 
Co., of Wichita, Kansas, and of the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Gas Co. 

Mr. Smith is assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Kimbell Milling Co., Fort 
Worth, and in charge of the grain 
operations of the Kimbell interests in 
the Southwest. 


The purchasing group included Mr. 


Sammons and J. M. Ferguson, Jr., 
president of Houston Fire & Casualty 
Co., Fort Worth; Kay Kimbell, presi- 
dent of Kimbell Milling, Fort Worth; 
William P. Bomar, president of Bew- 
ley Mills, Fort Worth; A. L. Lieb- 
scher, president of H. Dittlinger Roll- 
er Mills Co., New Braunfels, Texas; 
and Phillip Norris, head of Kimbell- 
Norris Cottonseed Oil Mills, Fort 
Worth. 

Continuing directors of the Flour 
Mills board are: Michael F. Mulroy, 
president of the company; Percy A. 
Brown, president of Percy A. Brown 
& Co., food manufacturers, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; John E. Hoffman, vice 
president, City National Bank & 
Trust Co., Kansas City; George C. 
Kemble, Fort Worth attorney; John 
Latshaw, Kansas City partner, E. F. 
Hutton & Co., securities firm; J. L. 
O’Brien, Carr-O’Brien, securities 
firm, Philadelphia. 

Seventh largest flour milling com- 
pany, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
has a daily milling capacity of 35,490 


sacks and grain storage capacity of 
10,240,000 bu. Annual sales volume 
is close to $40 million. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Above Average Yields 
With High Quality in 
Canadian Harvest 


WINNIPEG — With harvesting of 
all crops general in Manitoba and 
swathing of coarse grains underway 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta prairie 
farmers appear headed towards above 
average yields with a generally high 
quality. 

The extreme heat of the past two 
to three weeks has hastened maturity 
of early stands but there are still 
many regions in which good general 
rains are required to carry late crops 
through. Aphids have taken some toll 
in all three provinces and the fungus 
Septoria has been reported in both 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. There 
has been some lowering of grade in 
Manitoba wheat affected by midges 
and ergot. 

Rust damage in the prairies will 
not be heavy, according to officials of 
the plant pathology laboratory at 
Winnipeg, with infection on a very 
much reduced scale when compared 
with a year ago. 

The total over-all moisture condi- 
tion of the three prairie provinces 
according to the Searle Grain Co. 
precipitation report of Aug. 11 stood 
at 131% of normal compared with 
133% a week ago. Growing season 
rains according to the survey now 
stand at 97% of normal in Alberta, 
115% of normal in Saskatchewan 
with the equivalent Manitoba figure 
108%. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


NAMED BUYER 


CINCINNATI—Bert H. Hambleton 
was recently named buyer of bakery 
products for the Kroger Co. Mr. 
Hambleton was formerly buyer of 
health and beauty aids in the grocery 
merchandising division of Kroger’s 
general office here. 








Earl W. Loveridge, formerly assist- 
ant chief of the Forest Service, has 
been appointed agricultural attache 
at Bogota, Colombia. Making the an- 
nouncement, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture says that Mr. Loveridge 
has a wide background of experience 
in land and resource management, 
covering more than 40 years with the 
department. He has served as an ad- 
visor on agricultural matters to a 
number of Latin American countries. 


Harold C, Larsen, formerly chief of 
the community development division 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and its predecessor 
agency, the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, in Iran, has been named 
agricultural attache at Stockholm, 
Sweden. Mr. Larsen, who is of Scan- 
dinavian ancestry, will be responsible 
for Finland also. He succeeds Eimer 
A. Reese, who recently returned to 
Washington to join the staff of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service's live- 
stock and meat products division. 


Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., 
who represents the W. J. Jennison 
Co. in Wisconsin, visited the milling 
company’s offices in Minneapolis this 
week. 


Henry J. Sagus, Augusta, Ga., flour 
broker, and Mrs. Sagus have re- 
turned from a stay in Canada, where 
they visited their daughter, Mrs. 
Joseph Felt, and family at their 
home. 

7 


Gordon C, Ballhorn, vice president 
and comptroller of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been installed as 
president of the Minneapolis Rotary 
Club. 

& 


Beginning his 73rd year Aug. 1 
with F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 
was Charles Deaver, vice president 
and director of the Peavey firm. Al- 


DEATHS 


Edward R. Anderson, retired su- 
perintendent of Norris Grain Com- 
pany’s elevator in Chicago and Ham- 
mond, Ind., died Aug. 8 at his home 
in Chicago. Mr. Anderson was a 
founder-member of the Grain Ele- 
vator & Processing Superintendents, 
attending the group’s first organiza- 
tional meeting in 1930. He served as 
a director of both the national and 
Chicago groups, as well as president 
of the latter chapter. His widow, 
Florence, a sister and a brother sur- 
vive. 








Henry H. Allen, 82, who retired in 
1953 as an executive of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. following an association 
of 64 years with the company, died 
Aug. 13. More details will be found 
on page 28. 


Charles E. Merilees, an operative 
miller who had been associated with 
many Ontario flour mills, died Aug. 
9. Since his retirement his health had 
been poor and his death followed a 
lengthy illness. Mr. Merilees was ac- 
tive in the affairs of the Association 
of Operative Millers. 


though he is 92 years old and in semi- 
retirement, Mr. Deaver can frequent- 
ly be found working at his rolltop 
desk in the F. H. Peavey & Co. of- 
fice. He is also a familiar figure at 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. Mr. 
Deaver began work in 1883 as a 
secretary at the main offices of F. H. 
Peavey & Co. which were then locat- 
ed in Sioux City, Iowa. 





NEBRASKA QUALITY 


(Continued from page 14) 





most popular variety with 34.9% of 
the acreage. Cheyenne showed a 
strong gain in this area, with 19.4% 
of the acreage as compared to only 
9.8% in 1954. Correspondingly, Tur- 
key showed a big decrease, from 
14.2% to 3.2%. Pawnee and Sioux 
both declined somewhat, with 27.8% 
and 1.2%, respectively. While there 
were no Wichita samples from this 
area in the survey last year, Wichita 
occupied 5.6% of the acreage in this 
region in 1955. Wichita has gained its 
greatest favor among farmers along 
the southern portion of Nebraska, 
which might be expected. 

An estimated 62.7% of the acre- 
age in the central area is in strong 
gluten varieties. with 37.8% in mel- 
low gluten varieties. 

Eastern Area 

In the eastern region, the 1955 
estimate shows, Pawnee again indi- 
cates its strength with 75.3% of the 
wheat acreage. This is 11.2 more per- 
centage points than in 1954. The 
Nebred percentage dropped from 
24.2% in 1954 to 11.1% in 1955. 

The grain improvement’ group, 
commenting on the survey and 
sampling method, said that from 
these figures it can be seen that the 
location of the counties included in 
the compilation of the estimates plays 
an important part in the outcome of 
the estimate. Over a period of years, 
this will average out, but it should 
be taken into consideration in analyz- 
ing any one year’s data. 

In the eastern region, the mellow 
gluten varieties occupy 78.7% of the 
acreage, while the strong gluten vari- 
eties occupy 18.3% of the acreage. 


Production Estimated 


After being hit by a severe spring 


drouth, the Nebraska wheat crop 
made a bountiful recovery in June 
and state production is estimated af 
64,911,000 bu., compared with 61,200,- 
000 in the previous year. The May 
estimate was as low as 52,384,000 bu. 


Estimated Production of Winter Wheat 
Varieties in Nebraska, 1955 

Per cent of 

total wheat 

planted 

1954 1955 

Pawnee 31.7 33.4 

Nebred 27.5 

Cheyenne 23.9 

Comanche 1.0 

Sioux 2.1 

Turkey 

Tenmarg 

Wichita 

Blackhull 

Ponca 

Kiowa 

Triumph 

lowin 


Varieties: Acreage 


1965 


1,071,700 
770,600 
869,900 

29,700 


te 
- 


. Seeessssrersren 


Red Chief 

Red Jacket 

Blue Jacket 
Blackhawk 

Early Triumph .. 
Others 


eee ed) Se ee 


57,600 


3,207,000 
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Domestic Activity 


PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales réported for the week ended 
Aug. 10 are as follows: 13,705 bu. 
wheat, 25,450 bu. barley, 29,328 bu. 
oats and 1,800 ewt. grain sorghum. 

¥ ¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Aug. 11 are as follows: 280,- 
393 bu. wheat, 414,269 bu. corn, 159,- 
103 bu. barley, 164,970 bu. oats, 97,- 
351 bu. rye, 54,265 bu. flax and 275,- 
274 bu. soybeans. During the week 
the Minneapolis Commodity office 
listed a large number of exchanges 
(country sales-terminal purchases) of 
wheat. 

¥ ¥ 

DALLAS — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 12 are as follows: 48,846 bu. 
wheat, 280,045 bu. grain sorghum, 
157,560 bu. oats, 7,454 bu. soybeans, 
1,346 bu. barley and 1,473 tons broken 
rice. CSS also sold 489,548 cwt. rough 
rice under the No. 5 milling program 
at prices ranging from $8.18@11.80 
cwt. 

¥ ¥ 

CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 10 are as follows: 73,572 bu. 
wheat, 582,267 bu. corn, 17,838 bu. 
oats and 724,289 bu. soybeans. 

¥ ¥ 

KANSAS CITY — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Aug. 11 are as follows: 10,369 
bu. wheat, 40,418 bu. corn, 1,264 bu. 
barley, 44,197 bu. soybeans and 119,- 
720 ewt. grain sorghum. 


Export Sales 


PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales of grain reported for the week 
ended Aug. 10 are as follows: 3,570,- 
020 bu. wheat. Included in the wheat 
sales were the following: 732,478 bu. 
white wheat at $1.61%; 360,084 bu. 
dark hard winter, 11% prot., at 
$1.69%; 372,393 bu. white wheat, at 
$1.61%; 352,736 bu. dark hard win- 
ter, 11% prot., at $1.69%; 1,478,461 
bu. white wheat, at $1.61%; 168,000 
bu. white wheat, at $1.61%, all basis 
f.o.b. ship, northwest coast. 

¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS —- Cumulative ex- 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





port sales reported for the week end- 
ed Aug. 11 are as follows: 17,112 bu. 
wheat. 

¥ ¥v 


DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
for the week ended Aug. 12 are as 
follows: 998,103 bu. wheat, 435,104 
bu. grain sorghum, 2,969 bu. soy- 
beans, 1,200 tons broken rice. 

¥ s¥ 

CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales for the week ended Aug. 10 
are as follows: 503,795 bu. wheat and 
491,600 bu. corn. 

¥ ¥ 

KANSAS CITY — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 
ended Aug. 11 are as follows: 6,870 
bu. wheat and 6,272 bu. soybeans. In 
addition, 23,089 bu. wheat were sold 
for use in the non-IWA export pro- 
gram. 


Offerings 


DALLAS — Bids will be opened 
Aug. 18 on 906 tons of broken rice 
for domestic use as feed or export. 
Bids will be received Aug. 18 on 
1,341,581 bu. oats. 

¥ ¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS — Bids were 
opened Aug. 11 on 1,000,000 bu. No. 
2 yellow corn stored at Minneapolis 
to be exported. Offers were received 
the same day on 750,000 bu. flaxseed 
for toll crushing with CCC to pur- 
chase the resultant oil. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Missouri Bakers Plan 


State Fair Event 


KANSAS CITY — Several distin- 
guished, guests representing Missouri 
agriculture will be honored by the 
Missouri Bakers Assn. at the third 
annual bakers’ day at the Missouri 
State Fair Aug. 24. They include the 
honor 4-H girl from Missouri and the 
Missouri Future Farmer of the year. 

A section of 120 box seats has 
been reserved for bakers and allied 
members of the MBA who will attend 
the event. Ticket orders should be 
placed direct with the superintendent 
of tickets, Missouri State Fair, Se- 
dalia, Mo., at $2.40 each, according 
to an announcement from the MBA 
secretary, George Buford, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City. 








vide. hla wi. iN 
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CHICAGO OUTING—The 27th annual outing of the Chicago Bakers Courtesy 
Club, held July 28 at the Rolling Green Country Club, Arlington Heights, TL., 
was participated in by several important industry figures. A few of them are 
pictured above. Left te right, they are T. A. Dillon, Ekco Products Co., who 
won the first non-participant award; Hunter Brown, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Melrose Park, DL, who took first prize fer golf with a low gross of 69; C. D. 
Sanderson, Pilisbury Mills, Inc., won the low net golfing award with a 69; John 
A. Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith Co., supervised the passing out of prizes; and 
George J. Siml, Sim! & Sowles, club president. 





Henry H. Allen 


H. H. Allen, Retired 


Bemis Executive, Dies 


HUNTINGTON, N.Y.—Henry H. 
Allen, 82, retired executive of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., died Aug. 13 at 
his summer home near Huntington, 
N.Y. 

When Mr. Allen retired in 1953 he 
had completed an association of 64 
years with Bemis. He was a director 
of the company for 41 years and a 
vice president for 31. At his retire- 
ment he was in charge of eastern 
operations. 

The Allen family home is in New 
York City. 

Mr. Allen joined Bemis in 1889 at 
Omaha. Two years later, at the age 
of 19, he was made superintendent 
of the Omaha plant. After nine years 
of production work, he went to the 
St. Louis plant as a salesman and 
was later transferred to the Kansas 
City sales force. When a factory was 
built in Kansas City in 1903, Mr. 
Allen was made manager and stayed 
in that position until 1911 when he 
became manager of the St. Louis 
plant. A year later he was elected 
secretary of the company and to 
membership on the board of direc- 
tors. 

In 1920 he was assigned to Brooklyn 
to take charge of the new Bemis 
plant built there. 

He was made a vice president in 
1921 and some years later was put 
in charge of Bemis eastern opera- 
tions with headquarters in New York 
City. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
evelyn Allen, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Richard Hull Fay, both of New York. 

Funeral services in New York Aug. 
16 and burial at Rochester, N.Y., 
were arranged. 





Minneapolis Exchange 


Admits Eight Members 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange has announced the 
admission of eight new members. 
They are: 

James F. Mayer, Continental Grain 
Co.; Leonard Eiseman, Continental 
Grain Co.; George K. Gosko, F. H. 
Peavey & Co.; Roy J. Dunn, Atwood- 
Larson Co.; Maurice M. Kelly, We- 
sota (Minn.) Co.; Jefferson D. So- 
gard, The Red Wing Milling Co.; 
Roger C. Greene, Omaha _ (Neb.) 
Elevator Company, and Melvin J. 
Werner, Farmers Union Grain Term- 
inal Assn. 
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District 4 AOM 
Hears Accounts 


Of MNF Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS — Three informa- 
tive addresses were well received by 
members of District 4 of the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers at their 
summer meeting held in Minneapolis 
Aug. 12. 

The meeting brought out a good 
attendance of members and at the 
request of their chairman, David 
Mattson, Atkinson Milling Co., they 
gave a welcome to a visiting Aus- 
tralian miller, Milton Dunkley, man- 
aging director of Gillespie Bros., Pty., 
Ltd., Sydney, New South Wales. 

Howard W. Files, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., opened the pro- 
gram with a description of the work 
and organization oi the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, which he headed 
as president ior two years. Mr. Files, 
aided by a series of charts, described 
the system which has been adopted 
to give the best results to the milling 
industry for the subscription monies 
expended. He paid a tribute to Her- 
man Steen, vice president and secre- 
tary, and to Herman Fakler, vice 
president, for their work. The opera- 
tions of the 14 standing committees 
were described in detail. The opera- 
tive millers appreciated the impor- 
tance of MNF when Mr. Files said 
that the membership produces 84% 
of the flour coming from U.S. mills. 

Charles Joyce, also of Pillsbury, 
detailed the work done by the in- 
dustry, through MNF, in respect of 
flour weight variations. This subject 
has commanded the attention of 
weights and measures inspectors in 
recent months and there have been 
several conferences with trade repre- 
sentatives of which he himself is one. 
Mr. Joyce stressed the importance 
of insuring that packaging methods 
were safe and that scales were ac- 
curate. The problem, he explained, 
was mainly one of moisture loss be- 
tween the mill and the retail store 
but at the present time there was no 
solution in sight. He explained the 
methods that had been considered 
in conjunction with the officials and 
reported that the industry was eager 
to cooperate and, if found necessary, 
to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to rectify any complaints. 

In the final address, Dr. Ken Whit- 
by, University of Minnesota, dis- 
cussed particle size related to flour. 
He detailed the results of his many 
experiments, both at the university 
for private milling companies, 
with the aid of charts thrown on the 
screen. His talk sparked considerable 
discussion from the floor and from 
the questions it was apparent that 
results in the laboratory, in some 
cases at least, were not in accord 
with practical experience in the mill. 

The speakers were introduced by 
O. T. Zimmerman, program chair- 
man. 

The winter meeting of District 4 
has been scheduled for Jan. 21, 1956. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MONSANTO DIVIDEND 

ST. LOUIS—The board of direc- 
tors of Monsanto Chemical Co. de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 
25¢ a share on the company’s new 
$2 par value common stock, payable 
Sept. 15 to holders of record Aug. 25. 
At the same time, the board declared 
a dividend of 96%¢ a share on the 
company’s preference stock, series C. 
This dividend, which covers the pe- 
riod from Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, is pay- 
able Dec. 1 to holders of record on 
Nov. 10. 
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U.K. Mills Fight 
Back for Share 
Of Flour Trade 


LONDON—tThe big battle for su- 
premacy in the British baking field 
continues as the two largest milling 
firms prepare to meet the growing 
competition of the largest bakery 
chain. 

Spillers, Ltd., the milling organ- 
ization, has formed a private com- 
pany, United Bakeries, Ltd., with a 
capital of $4,200,000 to take over the 
baking interests of the group. More 
bakeshop properties were acquired 
recently. The rival milling group, 
Ranks, Ltd., calls its recently form- 
ed subsidiary British Bakeries, Ltd. 
It, too, is buying up baking firms. 


Meanwhile, the already strong 
Allied Bakeries, Ltd., controlled by 
Canadian born W. Garfield Weston, 
is adding to its holdings. This com- 
pany has no flour milling interests 
but imports large quantities of 
Canadian flour and has purchased 
American flour in minor quantities, 
it is believed. The company recently 
made an offer for the preference and 
ordinary shares of London and Pro- 
vincial Bakeries and it is now report- 
ed that holders of more than 90% 
of each class of shares have accepted. 


The need for the British millers to 
get into the baking business became 
apparent when Allied began to buy 
up several smaller chains, thus de- 
priving the major flour producers 
of business. Allied policy is to buy 
imported flour and to admix it with 
flour bought, usually at a rate lower 
than offered by the larger miils, from 
the smaller inland mills. 





PL-480 
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that PL-480 sales have been made to 
nations with solid local currencies 
or where dollar credits were avail- 
able. Perhaps these charges are too 
severe. There are some exceptions 
which may be noted to the credit of 
PL-480. For example, sale of cotton 
to France under PL-480 has made 
available French francs for U.S. re- 
quirements in Indo-China where the 
franc is still the desired currency. 


However, many PL-480 deals have 
reflected nothing other than ex- 
changes between CCC as the monopo- 
listic seller with the foreign nation 
the monopolistic buyer at publicly an- 
nounced prices agreed upon between 
CCC and the foreign nation, thereby 
in many instances freezing the ex- 
port trade to limited situations. In 
such deals, the export grain trader 
is in no better position than in his 
dealings with the Canadian Wheat 
Board 

Given Free Hand 


It is understood that Mr. Baugh- 
mann has been given a free hand in 
his examination of the operations of 
PL-480. He has been engaged by the 
White House at the instigation of the 
Dodge Committee and the special con- 
sultant group of the White House 
headed by Clarence Francis, former 
chairman of the board of General 
Foods. 

The foregoing merely attempts to 
cite some of the factors which Mr. 
Baughmann will have to study, plus 
the magnitude of the money side of 
the problem where various congres- 
sional appropriations are clearly com- 
peting with each other for attention. 
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BIG GRAIN crops Canadian Millers Lose Trade 
For 1 Million Barrels Flour 


(Continued from page 12) 





of the food and fiber which goes to 
market. These units, according to Mr. 
Paarlburg, are so small and individu- 
ally produce so little that their farm 
income is always low in good times 
or bad. Mr. Paarlburg intimated that 
figures lie when the statistician bulks 
together farm income of all types 
to reach a per capita average. It is 
like averaging the annual income of 
a Rockefeller with that of a me- 
chanic. 


But dollar corn and the heavy sur- 
pluses indicated for a year ahead, 
while difficult to cope with and un- 
pleasant to contemplate, are not like- 
ly to wreck the economy, at least Mr. 
Paarlburg confidently observes. On 
the plus side he cites the net asset 
value of farmers with non-farmers 
even when the net assets of all farm- 
ers large and small are used as the 
basis of comparison. Quoting from a 
study of Raymond Goldsmith of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search he estimates the value of all 
property owned by farmers less debts 
at an average of about $22,000 per 
farm family as against a comparable 
figure of about $17,000 for non-farm 
families. 


Again citing the Paarlburg speech, 
he uses the value of farm real es- 
tate as better index of the attitude 
of the farmer. Notwithstanding the 
alleged cost-price squeeze facing the 
farmers, real estate values have risen 
by 2% in the past year and are now 
only 3% below the all time peak of 
1952. At the same time farm debts 
are at the modest level of only 11% 
of total assets whereas in 1940 they 
amounted to 19% and in 1930 were 
21%. 

The immediate problem is one of 
management of these surpluses as 
ways are found to eliminate them 


The present administration at 
USDA is facing the issue firmly and 
undaunted by the peak problems still 
ahead. They sense that there is no 
turning back. They sense that high 
rigid price supports plus additional 
rigid restraints on the farm economy 
through tighter and cross-acreage 
compliance are not the answer. The 
present administration at USDA is 
fighting for a farm economy with 
price supports only a tool, not the 
fly wheel of the farm economy, but 
also for the preservation of free mar- 
keting systems for all farm com- 
modities. 

There is great apprehension among 
some government leaders that the 
existence of these surpluses may ulti- 
mately lead to the wrecking of the 
free marketing systems and reversion 
to a Canadian Wheat Board type of 
operation for wheat, cotton and other 
food and feed grains if Congress de- 
spairs of its present efforts to hang 
onto the rigid high price support 
system. The year of crisis may be 
1956. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Martin Garber to Head 
USDA Food Division 


WASHINGTON — Appointment of 
Martin D. Garber of Enid, Okla., as 
director of the food distribution divi- 
sion of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, was announced by AMS admin- 
istrator O. V. Wells. 

Mr. Garber brings a long record 
of farming and business experience to 
his new position. He is also a lawyer 
and is a former Oklahoma legislator. 


TORONTO — Canadian mills re- 
ported an output of 1,639,457 bbl. 
flour for June compared with 1,768,- 
977 bbl. for the same month a year 
ago. Production for June was down 
43 052 bbl. from the May figure of 
1,682,509 bbl. 

With the accumulated total for the 
August-June period of the crop year 
ended July 31 set at 19,287,445 bbl. 
production is 81,783 bbl. ahead of last 
year’s eleven-month total of 19,205,- 
662 bbl. Exports, however, are down 
by more than one million barrels. 

Mills reporting for June averaged 
68.5% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity of 92,009 bbl. for a 26-day 
working period. In May mills worked 
73.3% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity for 25 days. Wheat milled 
amounted to 7,354,785 bu. including 
543,706 bu. Ontario winter wheat, 
while in June last year milled wheat 
was 7,807,008 bu. including 493,722 
bu. winter wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion in June totaled 119,215 bbl. up 
from the 104,997 bbl. produced in the 
same month of 1954. The total vol- 
ume of this grade of flour for the 
August-June period was 1,241,851 bbl. 
against 1,617,193 bbl. for the cor- 
responding period in 1954. The vol- 
ume of winter wheat flour produced 
in May was 91,023 bbl. 

Millfeed production for June was 
56,187 tons compared with 57,325 
tons in the same month a year ago. 
The breakdown of the present total is 
bran 22,673 tons, shorts 23,912 tons 
and middlings 9,602 tons. 

Exports 

Exports of Canadian flour were 
recorded at 849,848 bbl. during the 
month of June, 1955, 39,566 bbl. less 
than the 889,414 figure established 
during the corresponding month a 
year ago. 

For the first eleven months of the 
crop year ended July 31, exports to- 
taled 8,517,116 bbl. compared with 
9,522,841 bbl. for the first 11 months 
of the previous crop year, a reduc- 
tion of 1,005,725 bbl. 

Of the current total, shipments to 
Commonwealth countries amounted to 
4,448,739 bbl. down 962,097 bbl. com- 
pared with last year’s shipments dur- 
ing the same period. Of this quantity 
the U.K. took 2,705,410 bbl. which 
quantity was 570,980 bbl. less than 
the quantity shipped to the U.K. dur- 
ing the first eleven months of the 
previous crop year. 

Shipments to the Gold Coast were 
only 101,333 bbl. compared with 
184,520 bbl. a year ago. Nigeria took 
63,865 bbl. against 197,985 bbl. during 
the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments to Sierra Leone increased, 


being 41,213 bbl. against 22,071 bbl. 
the previous year. 


Reduced shipments were made to 
the British West Indies. The Bahamas 
accounts for 51,360 bbl. against 
54,105 bbl.; Barbados took 73,214 bbl. 
against 90,240; Bermuda 23,508 bbl. 
compared to 24,368; British Honduras 
5,590 against 11,875 bbl.; Jamaica 
282,183 bbl. compared to 367,078, and 
Trinidad and Tobago 418,557 bbl. 
against 469,138. Shipments to the 
Leeward and Windward Islands group 
show an increase at 219,563 bbl. 
against 202,490 bbl. A net reduction 
for the eleven month period to these 
markets of 145,319 bbl. 


Shipments to foreign countries are 
more evenly balanced for the eleven 
months of the two years under re- 
view. The current total is 4,068,- 
377 bbl. compared with 4,112,005 bbl. 
Marked reductions in shipments were 
made to the following countries: 
Morocco 6,834 bbl. compared with 
64,309 bbl.; Indonesia 1,300 bbl. com- 
pared to 16,009 bbl. No shipments 
were made to Korea whereas in the 
previous year 234,283 bbl. were 
shipped in the eleven-month period. 
Iceland is another market which has 
taken reduced quantities, 4,512 bbl. 
compared with 38,390 bbl. The 
Dominican Republic took only 58,595 
bbl. compared with 103,976 bbl., while 
Haiti accounted for 57,225 _ bbl. 
against 126,210 bbl. On the brighter 
side are increased quantities to 
Portuguese West Africa, 12,130 bbl. 
against 8,798 bbl. The Philippine 
Islands took 1,425,689 bbl. compared 
with 1,071,855 bbl. Shipments to the 
U.S. amounted to 161,584 bbl. against 
55,854 bbl. Colombia took 163,608 bbl. 
against 137,594 bbl. Peru accounted 
for 21,326 bbl. against 8,781 bbl. and 
Venezuela 842,503 bbl. compared to 
803,678 bbl. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Union Bag Lease 


SAVANNAH, GA. — Robert E. 
Frankenfield, chairman of the Georgia 
Port Authority, has announced that 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. has signed 
a 10-year lease on some 200,000 sq. 
ft. of warehouse space at Savannah 
State Docks. The lease involves more 
than $1,000,000. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED MANAGER 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Fred 
Holmes has been appointed manager 
of the Bliss Co-operative Grain Co. 
elevator at Marland, Okla. Mr. 
Holmes previously served as manager 
of the company elevators in Crescent 
and in Morrison, Okla. 





Canadian Flour Makes History 


TORONTO—History was made in Canadian flour milling annals when 
the first large shipment of flour was made from the port of Churchill, Mani- 
toba. The parcel of 1,500 tons of Canadian flour cleared from that port Aug. 
10, 1955, on the steamer Manchester Progress direct to Manchester, England. 

Churchill is Canada’s most northern commercial port, being located on 
the Hudson Bay. The season of navigation is necessarily short, approximately 
from July to October, but increasing use has been made of it in recent years. 
Record wheat shipments were made last season when 12 million bu. were 
cleared. At the present time the federal government is doubling the grain 
elevator capacity. The port has been used as a distributing point for the 
Canadian prairies for many imported lines, but the shipment of flour this 
season is the iirst time Canadian mills have taken advantage of the interior 


port, and lower transportation costs. 


The flour was shipped by two of Canada’s major milling firms, the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and the Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., both of which 
have plants located in the Canadian west. 
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USDA ANNOUNCES DISCOUNTS 
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early maturity, adapted for modern 
harvesting methods and others, they 
proved to be undesirable for commer- 
cial food use. 

The varieties were designated by 
the Agricultural Research Service of 
the USDA after consultation with 
state agricultural experiment station 
personnel, agronomists, cereal chem- 
ists and other qualified technicians 
on state and federal staffs. 

Because these varieties are difficult 
to determine from threshed samples 
of wheat, the price-support regula- 
tions for the 1956 program will pro- 
vide for producer certification regard- 
ing undesirable varieties similar to 
certifications now made by a produc- 
er that he produced the wheat and 
produced it in the current crop year. 
The identification of the variety of 
wheat going under price support will 
be the producer’s responsibility based 
on his knowledge of the varieties he 
seeded and harvested. 

Even though some of the undesir- 
able varieties might have protein 
content high enough for a premium, 
no protein premiums will apply to 
any of the undesirable varieties. The 
same action will be taken regarding 
amber or hard amber durum pre- 
miums, 
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USDA officials state that this 
change in the wheat price-support 
program for 1956 is designed to en- 
courage production of the more de- 
sirable wheat varieties and discour- 
age plantings of wheat with inferior 
milling or baking qualities. 

The 23 varieties listed as undesir- 
able accounted for an estimated 31 
million bushels of 1954 production 
(about 3.7% of the 1954 wheat acre- 
age was planted to these varieties). 
Officials hope that this step will les- 
sen the possibility of U.S. wheat of 
inferior quality finding its way into 
domestic and export channels. Repre- 
sentatives of crop improvement as- 
sociations have strongly urged this 
action to help improve the quality 
of commercial baking type wheats. 

Because the proportion of the 
wheat crop to be discounted is rela- 
tively small, the reduction in price- 
support rates for specified varieties 
will have only a minor effect in rais- 
ing the level of individual support 
rates. In determining individual rates 
from the national average level, the 
over-all average will be increased to 
the extent of the discount weighted 
by the estimated production of these 
varieties. 

A listing of undesirable varieties by 
classes and the states in which they 
are designated follows: 

Hard Red Winter: Purkof—Indi- 
ana, Michigan; Red Chief—Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico; Red Jacket—Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado, New Mexico; Kanking— 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Nebraska. 

Kanqueen — Missouri, Colorado. 
Chiefkan—Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Montana, Colorado, 
New Mexico. Stafford — Nebraska, 
Kansas. Early Pawnee (Sel. 33)— 
Kansas. Early Blackhull — Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Montana, Colorado. 
New Chief — Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado, New Mexico. Yogo— 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Soft Red Winter: Kawvale—Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska. 

Hard Red Spring: Henry—Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana. Sturgeon—Wiscon- 
sin. Progress—Wisconsin. Spinkcota 
—Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota. Premier—Montana, North 
Dakota. 

White: Rex — Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon. Sonora—California. Galgalos 
—Nebraska. 


Durum: Golden Ball — Minnesota 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
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tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
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their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 











North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana. Peliss— North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Pentad—North Dakota. 


The states affected, with the num- 
ber of undesirable varieties for each 
state are as follows: Indiana, two; 
Illinois, three; Michigan, two; Wiscon- 
sin, two; Minnesota, three; Iowa, one; 
Missouri, four; North Dakota, six; 
South Dakota, four; Nebraska, sev- 
en; Kansas, 10; Oklahoma, seven; 
Texas, seven; Montana, seven; Idaho, 
one; Wyoming, one; Colorado, six; 
New Mexico, four; Washington, one; 
Oregon, one; and California, one. 
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of high yielding varieties at the ex- 
pense of better quality varieties—if 
such a determination can be made ac- 
curately. But last week’s announce- 
ment creates some large administra- 
tive difficulties and directs a certain 
penalty to the honest farmer but 
fails to close the door on escapes of 
this wheat into marketing channels 

-not because of any inherent fail- 
ing on the part of the warehouseman, 
but only because he has no way of 
knowing the ultimate disposition of 
that wheat. 

Other objections are that the c»m 
paign can only be made effective 
through special binning of the less 
desirable varieties—a condition now 
seen as beyond fulfillment in present 
storage capacities. Trade men also 
see another thorn between the ware- 
houseman and farmer wherein the 
latter who certifies his wheat to be 
of the undesirable varieties may sus- 
pect the warehouseman of marketing 
that variety commingled with the 
better varieties at the full market 
price of the better varieties as it 
reflects the full loan rate value. 

There are some aspects of this pro- 
gram which appear to give the co- 
operative elevator another advantage 
over the proprietary warehouseman. 


Assume a farmer deposits his grain 
at a cooperative elevator for storage 
and subsequently takes out a govern- 
ment loan, certifies the wheat to be 
one of the less desirable varieties 
and accepts a 20¢ bu. discount, but 
his cooperative warehouseman, com- 
mingling the grains he receives, ul- 
timately delivers that grain to the 
government in satisfaction of a loan 
default. As a consequence of working 
off the less desirable variety to the 
government and through marketing 
other grains at a profit, the manager 
can possibly reimburse the coopera- 
tive member some part of the’ pen- 
alty he received when he took out 
his loan through larger patronage 
dividends. That facility does not seem 
available to the proprietary ware- 
house and couid result in further fric- 
tion between the warehouseman and 
his customer and divert more farm- 
ers into cooperative storage arrange- 
ments. 

The “scare” campaign to discour- 
age the use of these varieties of 
wheat for seed may be challenged as 
an effort to coerce farmers. 


Plan Criticized 


Criticism of plans to impede or ex- 
clude certain varieties of wheat from 
planting through loan discounts ear- 
lier provoked strong comment from 
a reliable Pacific Coast grain man to 
this reporter. This grain trade spokes- 
man wanted to know who was to 
determine the quality of any variety 
of wheat and to class it as less de- 
sirable. He cited the loss of flour busi- 
ness for West Coast white wheat as 
the result of the government inter- 
ference through the loan program. 
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15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
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20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jeffer-on City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 
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POSITION OPEN AS RESEARCH CHEM- 
ist with prominent specialty corn mill. 
Applicant should be a cereal chemist with 
experience in product development and 
production. Opportunity for advancement 
to executive position. Age preferably 35- 
40. Reply giving full resume with snap- 
shot. State salary expected. Address 1006, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 














MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
” ROSS” 
"Complete list on request over 2,500 item. 
used, new, rebuilt."' We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














He commented that the way to cor- 
rect the wheat situation is by getting 
the government out of the loan busi- 
ness, at least at the currently ex- 
cessive high loan levels. 

The program is received with some 
misgivings, small as it is compared 
to the over-all wheat crop. Some 
sources forecast that by the time 
USDA faces up to the obstacles, it 
will ultimately back out of a com- 
plicated situation. 
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were about 16 bu. per acre, the Beach, 
N.D., area 19 bu., the Minot terri- 
tory 18 bu. and eastern Montana area 
close to 25 bu. 

Barley yields, which have been 
called fair to good, are disappointing 
from the standpoint of quality. The 
Peavey report calls considerable bar- 
ley of poor quality, with only the 
northern North Dakota yields proving 
to be of good quality. 

Temperatures and limited rainfall 
made conditions ideal for harvesting 
of small grains but the lack of mois- 
ture is showing up in many areas, es- 
pecially in South Dakota corn fields. 
Rain is urgently needed in that 
state, the Peavey report indicates. If 
the moisture lack continues it will 
make fall soil tillage difficult, the re- 
port adds. 


——~ BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH DAKOTA CONSTRUCTION 

NAPOLEON, N.D.— Construction 
of the Napoleon (N.D.) Farmers 
Union elevator has been completed. 
The 75,000-bu. structure brings total 
storage to over 100,000 bu. The man- 
ager is Andy Fettig. 
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SALINA, 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


Ihe Weber Flour Mills Coimpany, in conjunctivn with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc. now oilers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


i FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour e¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service ¢ Or be in better hands 













It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 











| KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


y 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 







NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 


‘ 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 17-18— Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va, 

Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
f 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 























-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
eb. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Nov. 5 — Joint meeting Niagara 
Dist. AOM, Toronto Sec. and Niagara 
Frontier Sec., AACC; Guild Inn, Scar- 
borough, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 


_ St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotei, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 


chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga. 

April 21-23—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec. Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 18-20—- Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave. Chariotte. N.C. 





“For SUPER Results 
«cp USE QUAKER 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
ves & Lincoln 


Kansas 
Main Office: SAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





e 
Golden Loaf” That's Our 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 

















Jones-HErreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
WHEAT and RYE bad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
























Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp. 
477 Madison Ave. 


MULTIWALLS New York 22, N. Y. 


js... BEST 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 























for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











(SLOGAN SPECIAL 


"Ve ee 


Zuality Cake Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills ‘a 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
88rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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Margins Reduced on 


Futures at Chicago 


CHICAGO—A general reduction in 
minimum initial margin requirements 
on wheat, corn, rye and soybean 
futures contracts was ordered this 
week by directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

On wheat and rye, margins were 
lowered to 12¢, a reduction of 3¢ bu. 
On corn, they were cut to 10¢, a re- 
duction of 2¢ bu. On September, 1955, 
soybean futures, they were lowered 
from 25¢ to 15¢ bu., while on Novem- 
ber, 1955, and more forward soybean 
futures, margins were set at 12¢. 

The maintenance margin on Sep- 
tember, 1955, soybean futures con- 
tracts will now be 15¢ instead of 
20¢ bu. and on November, 1955, and 
more forward soybean contracts, the 
maintenance figure is now 10¢ in- 
stead of 20¢ bu. 

Hedging and spreading transaction 
margins on soybean futures were also 
reduced. Instead of 20¢ on Septem- 
ber, 1955, bean contracts, they have 
been reduced to 15¢ bu., while on 
November, 1955, and more forward 
deliveries, the new margin rate is 
10¢ instead of 20¢ bu. 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


KNAPPE MILLING 


CO MPANY 
Producers o 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 




















s . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


ee 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CANADA'S IT’S IN THE RECORD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS : WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF aque ae | 
THE WEST Woe * Te ree i oe’ CANADIAN 


NELSON Yu'" CRESCENT | fe fy SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 














WESTERN CANADA-IT'S BETTER 


gat WHE Robin Hood Flour 


Aili, "4 
S Wii, g Mills Limited 
J Rane GS cane 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM STERLING 
: UNION k ATIOWAL FLOUR : GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON ' TORONTO CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ——_ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


L alel of the Woods Militias > Limited 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS” cans cones 


USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


am 
> 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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GRAIN SERVICE’) 





poate 


New York Louisville 
PF Chicago Memphis 
; St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
uffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. i 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. F 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 


FROM 
EVERY 
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§ Kansas City Louisville 
maha — 
; , ni i 
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Houston 4 
Toledo Ft. Worth ie 
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MILLING WHEATS “4 


PRODUCING AREA | 








IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 




















© STERWIN CHLORINATOR 
ee nN accurate device for 

ering even the Most mi 
nute quantities of chlorine ? 
© OXYLITE: 


efficient, econo 







bleaching agent 





ur Flour Service 
direct to; 







Extaranre Chemical. 


FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 






* TRADEMARK 





































storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorxE Orry 





Air castles are nice until you step 


out the door. 


¢ ¢ 


The moon not only pulls the oceans 
back and forth in the tides, it stops 
cars on the side roads. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Our major cities have become so 
congested with cars and trucks that 
there are only two kinds of parking 
left—illegal and no. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
A little girl in the second grade had 
been told to bring her birth certifi- 
cate at the opening of school. She 


was found by the teacher sobbing in 
her seat. When asked what the 
trouble was, she said: “I forgot to 
bring my excuse for being born.” 


¢¢¢ 


Another good thing about an elec- 
tric razor is that nobody has yet 
found a way to sharpen pencils 


with it. 
¢*?¢?¢ 

Looking coldly at the man who had 
just given him a nickel for carrying 
his bags 12 blocks, the little boy said, 
“I know something about you.” 

“What?” asked the man. 

“You're a bachelor,” 

“That’s right. Know anything else 
about me?” 

“Yeah. So was your father.” 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














Write for details on 





GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 





MONSANTO 


LEAVENING 
AGENTS 


. 

eMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 
@ © © Serving Industry . .. Which Serves Mankind « « « 


Caammcais - PLast 
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KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 








. NEW YORK BOSTON 

GREEN’S MILLING CO. PHILADELPHIA 
Norris, Minn. 
P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. PRESTON-SHAFFER 
Import and Export Statistics MILLING CO. 
since 1919 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
aie wo Al Phong 2343 Established 1865 











PIRES PEAR 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








better bags 
for over 100 years 
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CHASE BAG COMPANY 


ks Bivd.,, 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

















Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 





~\ndnekevela * 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








3939 So. Union Ave. 
Always in Market 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


Chicago 9, I. 
for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











JOHN F. 


REILLY 


FLOUR 








from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas Two Broadway Now York City 
“DIAMOND D” STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 2,000,000 bus. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 















FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 





e 


Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 





References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Tewas 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 
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brew regardless of which type—even 
the ones in which chemical buffering 
agents were used than one in which 
a concentrate brew was used to make 
a dough from. 

Temperature Is Important 

In all cases, temperature becomes 
quite important and maintenance of 
the proper temperature in the brew 
: should be carefully watched. The tem- 
: Eg, perature of the dough has a great 

os deal to do with the aging factor once 
it is mixed and we believe, normal 
dough temperatures—about 82° pro- 
duce the best bread. In using a brew 
to produce buns and rolls it has been 
our experience that the brew must 
be cooled to a lesser degree and the 
dough kept at a much cooler temper- 
ature ranging from 76 to 77°. 

It is necessary, in some cases, to 
put in additional quantities of yeast 
on the dough side in order to get 
proof time if dough is made with 
higher percentages of enriching in- 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
HOLLAND 


Importers of e 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 














Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
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SHOW WAGON CAKE—A birthday party for TV star, Horace Heidt (right) 
was the occasion for the presentation of this artistic birthday cake at Chi- 
cago’s Congress Hotel recently by J. P. Jurgatis (left), manager, Swift & Co., 
general refinery department and Herman Dressel, Dressel Bakeries, Chicago 
(center). The cake, baked by Dressel Bakeries, and decorated by Herman 
Dressel personally, was a salute to Mr. Heidt’s many years in show business 
and to his creation of “The American Way” theme of the current Swift Show 
Wagon TV program. The party was held after the Chicago nation-wide tele- 
cast. Swift is observing its centennial year. 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 





THE BREW FERMENTATION PROCESS 


(Continued from page 9) 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














This will make an entirely satis- quality, good taste appeal, tender, 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 





23-25 Billiter St. 





FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


LONDON, B. OC. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 





factory loaf of bread and one that 
will machine well, with good oven 
spring. However, its characteristics 
will be very similar to the bread 
made from the milk type brew. Most 
of this bread that I have observed 
has been excellent with good keeping 


and better than normal machinability 

The third method of brew fermen- 
tation has been announced more re- 
cently and has been experimented 
with over quite a length of time with 
the use of chemicals as buffering 
agents in the brew, and while there 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 





are distinct advantages to this meth- 
od, there is still considerable work 


a. oma ytt N.Y. — before we have the final 


Importers of Flour, Cereals It is possible that this method 
and Feedingstuffs could more equally control the brew 
Cable Address: “Medium” as far as its pH is concerned and we 
believe also to stabilize it, to a bet- 
ter degree, with other products that 
are variable in themselves. Some of 
these methods are using the chemi- 
cals as buffering agents also advocat- 
ing concentrated brews. Our expe- 
rience along this line has been lim- 
ited. 

However, we have found that we 
cannot produce as good a loaf of 
bread in which water is added to the 
dough stage as one in which the en- 
tire quantity of liquid was used in 
the brew. I have seen considerable 
experimenting done using concen- 
trates as low as 60 to 65%, and 
while it is only my personal opinion, 
I do not believe you can get much 
better thun 75% concentration and 
get consistently uniform breac. I do 
not mean to state by this that this 
method will not be perfected to a 
greater extent than it is now, but I 
do mean to say that it is my opinion 
we have gotten better bread when 
all of the liquid was used in the 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM O 


Cable 
Address: 
“Witburg” 


Reference: 
H. A!bert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 




















D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I. F, Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 





A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,” 

















Oslo 











Cable Address: ‘“Dorrzacn,"” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport”’ 


H. J. B. M: RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


























GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 

















N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, 


HOLLAND 


ASfillated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 














EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle K.G. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 


Importers Since 1889 Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 


. Telex 046871 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam Importers of Grain and Feed 


Cable Address: Semolina Exporters of Flour 


’ 
Cable Address: “Grams,” Glasgow 
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gredients such as are necessary in 
making buns and hot dogs. However, 
this is no different than the conven- 
tional method. We have found that 
proof box time has been cut as much 
as 15% with the brew method of 
making bread. We have also found 
that the mechanical development fac- 
tor runs anywhere from 20 to 25% 
more than sponge and dough meth- 
ods. One of the biggest advantages 
that this system has to offer is its 
convenience, insofar as handling is 
concerned. 

It can be pumped, since it is liquid, 
directly to the mixer whereas sponges 
need to be handled by hand or 
trough—hoisted into the mixer. Also, 
it is only necessary to mix one dough 
instead of a sponge and dough which 
requires two mixings, and while there 





LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu GRADE SprRinG WHEAT FLoursS 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


is an increased need for mixing time, 
there is also a gain made in lesser 
fermentation loss. 


Brew method fermentation will re- 
spond to the fungal enzymes and 
emulsifiers the same as conventional 
bread and rolls and it is my belief 
that every one should become fa- 
miliar with this method as it is very 
simple to run a few test doughs with 
brew fermentation. 

Most certainly I would not advo- 
cate the use of a steel lard barrel 
and a wooden paddle for the continu- 
ous manufacture of brew method 
bread but it can be done on an ex- 
perimental basis. However, you 
should take every precaution to see 
that the barrel and other necessary 
paraphernalia used are kept sanitary 
clean. A simple method of cooling the 
brew is by the use of a clean Koro- 
seal water hose coiled into the bar- 
rel with one end connected to a 
water tap and the other to a dis- 
charge sink. The water circulating 
through the hose is used as a tem- 
pering device. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


s 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











Khapra Beetle 
Alarm Subsides 
In New Mexico 


PORTALES, N.M.—The alarm that 
the Khapra beetle brought to farmers 
and specialists in New Mexico a year 
ago is slowly subsiding. The experts 
believe they have the beetle licked in 
this area. Nearly a year ago when 
the Khapra beetles were found in 
feed mills of Roosevelt and nearby 
Curry County, a tight quarantine was 
declared against all movement of 
grain into or out of the buildings. 

Three of the huge warehouses, in 
which beetles had been found, were 
wrapped tightly with plastic, nylon- 
coated tarpulin and sealed. Then for 
48 hours the interiors were sub- 
jected to an intensive application of 
deadly methyl bromide gas. 

A fourth building could not be 
wrapped, but it was fumigated. The 
wrapped buildings will remain under 
quarantine for another six months, 
while the fourth one will be kept com- 
pletely out of use for over a year. 

As a result of the infestations, 
state inspectors will check feed mills, 
warehouses and other structures 
where the Khapra beetle might be 
found. These inspections will be made 
at two and a half month intervals, 
and will be under the direction of 
R. C. Dobson, state entomologist and 
head of the Plant Quarantine Service 
in New Mexico. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXTENSION DIRECTOR NAMED 

CLEMSON, S.C.—The appointment 
of George B. Nutt as director of the 
Clemson Extension Service has been 
announced. He has already begun 
his duties in his new position. Mr. 
Nutt is active in activities of the 
National Cotton Council and has 
served as a member of its mechaniza- 
tion steering committee since the in- 
ception. He is also immediate past 
chairman of the National Joint Com- 
mittee on Fertilizer Application. 












































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS - F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, Ri 


Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 











/ Veta & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 





WICHITA, KANSAS 














For Finer Packaging 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


( HE 


MOUNDRIDGE AND MARI ON 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on *’ Western 
Reserve"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bids. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL, 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
et NSAS 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


August 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Blidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Jennison Flours 


WJ.JennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn 
Telephone Main 8637 

MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 


Abilene Flour Mil!s Co.. 
Acme-Evans Co. ...... 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 


Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd. 
Amber Milling Division ............... 
Se I yn cc ccccccsccccecees 


American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours, Inc. re 
TN Ghdaaly os cncceccaseeceueses 
Arkell & Smiths ......-..-..+0.. 
Association of Mill & Elevator 

Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bartlett & Company ...... - 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Bolle & Schilthuis 
Brey & Sharpless 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co 
Lulsing & Heslenfeld 
burke, E. J. 
Burrus Mills, 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Cahokia Flour Co 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Carr, P. 
Carson, 
Centennial Flouring 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 
CRO TORE GO. «oc cnc ccc cccccens 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 
City Natl Bank & Trust Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 
Coleman, David, Inc. - 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. .. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


De Ldeser, AMGrew .....ccccesescvces 
SP, UES. ap ccccccccccveeees 
PEE, Sec cy cvccvevccesovcsve 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. .........+++. 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd. ........ 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.......... 


Eastern Canada ltour Mills 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim ........... 
Sy EE, pancecccvecescee 
Fant Milling Co. pplsdlta shod agh. al ore 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn.. 
PRPOURAT TAPER... ccccccccccctaccescveces 
Fennell, Spence & Co........--eeeeeens 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ..........++. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s .......--eee0+- 
Flour Mills of America ..-..+..+.++++- 
Piynn, John M., Co. ..ccccccccsesscess 
POGS, TROGS ce ceccccscccscsvesvcvveces 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
Franco, Francis M. ....... 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. .... 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ....... 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 

3reat Star Flour Mills, Ltd..... 


Greenbank, H. J., $ 3. 
Green's Milling Co, ...... 
Grippeling & Verkley .... 
Habel, Armbruster & Lar 
Hammond Bag & Paper C 
Harris, Upham & Co. .... 
Holland Engraving Co. .. 
Hubbard Milling Co. .... 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp..........+.. 


Hunter Milling Co. 








sen Co.. 
DO, seees eee ‘ 


Rustem, ds. Wig: Feeeeeee GRR c cericscensecese 1 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ........+.. 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 
Interstate Grain Corp. .......eeeeceeeee 9 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. .........6.. 1 
Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Imc. ......ccceee 37 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. ............ 
Fem, es dak MN obec c b.ccceccccsese 38 
Fame. Em By, GE Be aes ccccdncccccvesse 35 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. ......e.seeeees 36 
Johnson-Herbert & Co, .....eeeeeecees 37 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. .... 32 
yrdan Omar eee ee eee ee 
FURRRTE, TETOEE, cnrvcrcossrscoccoecoscuc 
Ramee Fes OR oSs 8s 66s sc cccccass 37 
Olly-HricksOm OO. cscccccccecescccces 31 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. ........... 38 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 9 
I eS Re ahs Se bas decdseccaue 

ng Midas Flour Mills ............ 31 

ME BEIM GR. sce ctcesierveccscccces 
Bjeer & BARGE sscvncctsccvcscccvccccse 
mma SER Gy wes ccs ccccc coccece 32 

ghton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 35 
Koerner, Johm. Bi, @ OG... ccccscccsccces 
LaeGree DERM bce sncd dawn etercncccscs 37 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 33 
LoMem © OO coccctdvcssccsscccscicces 36 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ......esee0e0. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc............. 35 
MoCabe Graim Oo. cccocccccccceccosece 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ...ccccccceces 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........ 36 
BERBOGE, GISED 6:66 as hSb S660 bo ccvcceccoess 36 
Madge, Rud ccc ccccccescccvcecsescecs 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd........... 33 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............ 36 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc, ...... ee 8 
. V. ““Meelunie,”” Amsterdam ........ 36 
Mennel Milling Co, ..ccccccsccsccccces 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ........ 34 
Midland Fiour Mills, Ltd. .........++:. 23 
Miller Publishing Co, ....-s+cesesseces 30 
Milling Products, Ltd. .... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .........es+6:. 32 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ..... Sescececce 35 
Montgomery Co., The ..cccsesssccreees 32 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. ......... 30 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co. ...cssecesccnes 
Morrison Milling Co. .....ccccccccesees 38 
Bortem BETIS OG. ic cdnscc csctscucese 35 
BEmMICMORG, Bs Bee cased paccsicocssiecoesecs 
Nappanee Milling Co. ........eeeeeeee> 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. ..... 4 
Neil, Hebert, BOM, cchateccccacoccecces 36 
New Century Co. .......s.s00. 35 
New Era Milling Co, ......cscesccececs 8 
Norenberg & Belsheim .........e+e+e05 36 
Norris Grain Oo. .....cescosscscccccece 32 
Norton, Willle, C6. 2. .ccccccccccccscces 32 
Novadel Flour Service Division, 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc, .....-.-. Cover 3 





Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. ............ 
ee GE GS cc ctcenkecavedbeeveoeweus ss 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 
WER. BOR An cede esdtne vensdnpsbeeetass 
Penn, William, Flour Co.........0 sees: 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd........cseceees 
Te DO GOEL coe sesccdes cases 

Sree, BH. Ge wc cascusveese ecccrcovcesec 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ........... 


Quaker Oats Company .......cscscceces 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd........ 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
ROR DO -P.. cvecccsvecvessicdocecs 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Roanoke City Mille ......... ecccececce 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply........... 
Runciman Milling Co. .......scceesess 
mete, An, B GWrecccccacescevccsec ° 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co, 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


St. Cloud Milling Co, 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd, 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Imc........... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
BtamGarG Bee. OO. .cesetoccsctosces 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Star of the West Milling Co........... 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc, 
Stolp & Co., Ltd, 
Btratton Grain Co. 2. cccccccccvccecsces 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Sullivan, E. D., 


‘ltanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Topnotch Flour Mills 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V. . 
Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handel N. V...... ee 
Vis, P. 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ......... eovecece 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Star Mill Co. ° 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ° 
Williams Bros. Co. ..cccecceceees eteee 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons.........+..-- 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V.....--ceccees 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc, 
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QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
Sales Offices: 

580 Grain Exch, — Minn, 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


Ask for more details. 








program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


‘ 



























DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ ““Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


endability 





Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


How CAN we prevent 
forest fires? 


Every year thousands of acres of valuable forest lands 
are destroyed by fire. This not only depletes a great natural 
resource, it interferes with the flow of water for domestic 
use, for irrigation, for food production and for hydro- 
electric power. 


The key to this problem lies in the fact that 90% of 
all forest fires are caused by carelessness, by thoughtless 
acts such as tossing lighted cigarettes from moving auto- 
mobiles and leaving campfires unattended. Here’s what 
the U.S. Forest Service asks of you: 


) Crush out cigarette, cigar and pipe ashes. 
) Break matches in two after using. 


Remember: Our timber and watershed lands are vital 
to national strength and security. Only you can preserve 
them. 








